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Hometown Halloween 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Moruer, Vera Brown 
FaTtuer, Tom Brown 
JOHNNIE Brown, about seventeen 
Sue Brown, about sixteen 
Lucy Brown, aged nine 
Mary FisuHer, about seventeen 

Time: Halloween. Late afternoon. 

SetTine: The Brown living room. 

Ar Rise: Moruer, Vera Brown, enters 
left carrying a small newspaper, and 
humming as Sux enters upstage right. 
SuE wears a jacket which she takes off 
and tosses over a chair as she talks. 

Sug: Mom, I’ve just come from down- 
town and you ought to see Main 
Street. All the children standing in 
front of the store windows and paint- 
ing away for dear life — and the pic- 
tures are wonderful! There are owls 
and witches and big orange moons. 

Moruer: I’ll see them tonight. I can 
hardly wait. 

Sue: It’s a sight all right. The town 


looks like fairyland or something out 
of Mother Goose. 

Moruer: Oh, Sue, it’s a wonderful 
way for the children to spend Hal- 
loween! And to think it was all our 
Johnnie’s idea. 

Sue: It’s not original, Mom. Lots of 
other cities have done it before this. 

Moruer: Yes, but we haven’t and it 
took Johnnie to get it started. Oh, 
I’m so proud I could burst. I don’t 
know where that boy gets his ideas. 
Why, if he keeps on, he may even be 
President some day. 

Sue: Now, Mom, don’t get carried 
away. Of course he is pretty smart, 
but don’t tell him I said so. I don’t 
want to add to his swelled head. 

Moruer: Swelled head, indeed. John- 
nie’s as modest as can be. (Holding 
up paper) Did you see what it says 
about him in the school paper? 

Sur (Looking over Morusr’s shoulder) : 
No. 








Moruer: Well, listen to this. (Reading) 
Johnnie Brown saves Halloween 
from becoming Horror Night. Law- 
lessness stopped. Johnnie Brown 
goes to mayor with new idea. Per- 
suades merchants to loan display 
windows for children to paint Hal- 
loween pictures. Johnnie Brown lifts 
Halloween to higher level with a safe 
and happy Halloween for the chil- 
dren. Johnnie Brown’s ingenious 
idea — (Breaking off) Well, you see 
what a wonderful write-up it is for 
Johnnie. 

Sue: Naturally. He wrote it himself. 

Moruer: What’s that? 

Sue: Of course. He’s the editor of the 
paper, isn’t he? 

Moruer: My, I’d forgotten that for a 
minute. Well, just the same, it is 
wonderful. A really worth-while civic 
project and Johnnie got the idea and 
went to the mayor himself. 

Sure: Ob, Johnnie has the nerve all 
right. Of course, Dad, being head of 
the merchants’ association helped, 
too. He got the other storekeepers to 
say they’d put up the prize money. 

MOorueEr (Sitting down tn easy chair left 
and placing paper on table next to 
her): My, I wonder what child will 
win the prize. Did you see Lucy? 
Was she painting a picture? 

Sue: Yes, she was doing one on Dad’s 
store window. 

Morne: Of course, Lucy’s only nine 
and some of the children are older 
but I did think maybe she’d have a 
chance at the prize. After all, John- 
nie is one of the judges — 

Sue: Mom, you don’t give prizes to 
members of your own family, not to 
your own sister. That wouldn’t be 
fair. 
























Moruer: It would be if Lucy’s picture Lu 
was the best. Su: 
Sue: Well, it won’t be. I’m sure § 
Johnnie wouldn’t do that. Besides, § 
there are other judges. t 
Moruer: Who are they? , Mc 
Sue: Lhe mayor and then that portrait | a 
painter, Mr. Whitacre. a 
Moruer: Well, I still think Lucy may Lut 
have a chance. She has a lot of § Mo 
creative instinct for a child of nine. | h 
She’s very talented. | Lue 
Sue (Laughing): Oh, Mom, you think jj g 
all your children are talented. (Pat- jj I 
ting Motuer’s shoulder) But you're} Sur 
an old dear. (Lucy runs in upstage in 
right. She has paint on her blouse and Luc 
carries some brushes. She is excited.) | tu 
Lucy: Mom — Mom, I finished my} on 
picture! It’s right on Dad’s store} Jc 
window. It’s beautiful. » as 
Moruer: Is it, Lucy? Jon? 
Lucy: I'll say. It’s a pumpkin and af} Moz 
black cat. ; wl 
Sue (Sitting down right): Look at your}, th 
dress. I’ll bet you put more paint onf) Jon 
you than you did on the window. —} pe 
Lucy: I did not. I’ve got lots of paint He 
on the window — orange and black) enj 
and all colors. mo 
Moruer: Did you see your brother, ing 
Lucy? fen 
Lucy: Yes, he was kind of taking nov 
charge of everything and watching= Mor: 
us all. But most of the kids are fin der 
ished with their pictures now. My Jonw 
it was fun. All the boys and girl® this 
say so. The most fun we’ve ever had our 
on Halloween —even that little tale 
Carl Meyer painted a picture — om wit 
the drugstore window. dow 
Moruer: Is that the new little boy Lucy: 
The one who doesn’t speak Englisif nie, 


very well? 
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Lucy: Yes. 

Sue: I saw Carl, too, and I’ve never 
seen him look so happy. He usually 
seems so lonesome and sort of out of 
things. 

Moruer: I suppose it’s hard for him 
at school. The other children prob- 
ably don’t understand him. 

Lucy: He’s so different, Mom. 

Moruer: Now, Lucy, you must try to 
help him feel at home. 

Lucy: His picture was good, but not as 
good as mine, I guess. I think maybe 
I’ll win the prize. 

Sue: Now, Lucy, don’t get that idea 
into your head — 

Lucy: I don’t see why not. My pic- 
ture is good. (She puts her brushes 
on a table and goes and sits on sofa. 
JOHNNIE, likable and full of enthusi- 
asm, enters upstage right.) 

JOHNNIE: Hi ya, folks! 

Moruer: Johnnie, my boy, I wondered 
when you’d be home. How’s every- 
thing going? 

JOHNNIE: Fine, Mom. Everything’s 
perfect. Our town’s never seen a 
Halloween like this, and are the kids 
enjoying it! They’re having a lot 
more fun than they ever had chalk- 
ing up windows or tearing down 
fences. The pictures are all finished 
now. 

Moruer: And Sue says they’re won- 
derful. 

JoHNNIE: Wonderful? They’re out of 
this world. Who’d ever have thought 
our boys and girls had so much 
talent? There are goblins, ghosts and 
witches parading along all the win- 
dows on Main Street. 

Lucy: Did you see my picture, John- 
nie, on Dad’s store? 


JOHNNIE: Sure, it was fine, Lucy. 

Moruer: I do think Lucy has a lot of 
talent. 

JOHNNIE: All the kids seem to have, 
Mom. You ought to see some of the 
ideas they’ve dreamed up. Jack-o- 
lanterns dancing, owls 
glasses — 

Sus: And Johnnie, the one of the witch 
riding over the moon and the moon 
winking — that was little Carl Mey- 
er’s, wasn’t it? 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, and before he finished 
it, he added a black cat, hanging to 
a star by his tail. Well, I tell you, 
when I saw those finished pictures, I 
made up my mind — we've got to 
have more prizes. 

Moruer: More prizes? 

JOHNNIE: Sure. There are too many 
good pictures to give just one prize. 
We’ ve got to have a second and third 
prize too. I stopped in at the mayor’s 
office on the way home and he agrees 
with me. 

Sve: But Johnnie, that’ll mean more 
money out of the merchants’ 
pockets. After all, they put up the 
prize money. 

JOHNNIE: Sure, and they ought to be 
glad to do it. 

Sue: But now each storekeeper will 
have to pay more. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, that’s all right. Dad can 
O.K. it. Isn’t he home yet, Mom? 
Moruer: No, dear, but he should be 

here soon. 

JoHNNIE: I haven’t too much time. 
I’ll have to talk to Dad, have some 
supper and then get back downtown 
to manage the parade. 

Lucy: Goody-goody, I can hardly 
wait for the parade. 


wearing 





MorHer: We'll all be there watching, 
Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE: All the boys and girls are 
going to march right down Main 
Street past all the display windows to 
the park, and then I’m going to give 
out the prizes. 

Moruer: You're going to give them 
out? 

JOHNNIE: Sure. The mayor asked me 
if I would. After all, the whole thing 
was my idea. I have to make a 
speech too. 

Moruer: A speech? Oh, Johnnie, 
we’re so proud of you. How you ac- 
complish all these things, I don’t 
know. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, well, Mom, you just 
have to use your brains a little. 

Sue: Listen, Johnnie, it sounds as 
though you’re going to be awfully 
busy tonight. What about the dance 
at the high school gym? 

JOHNNIE: I'l] make it there eventually. 
After I make the speech and maybe 
confer a little with the mayor about 
next year’s celebration. 

Sue: But don’t you have a date with 
Mary Fisher? Didn’t you promise to 
pick her up? 

JoHNNIE: Yes, but I’ve got that all 
fixed. I asked Chuck Evans to look 
out for her until I get there. 

Sue (Rising): You asked who? 

JoHNNIE: Chuck. He’s going to call 
for her—gee, Sue, what’s the 
matter? 

Sue: You know very well what’s the 
matter. Chuck Evans is taking me 
to the dance. 

JoHNNIE: Of course he is, but is there 
any law against his having two girls 

for a while? 





Suse: There certainly is — especially 
when one of them is Mary Fisher! 
JOHNNIE: Now, listen, what’s wrong 

with Mary? 

Sue: Nothing except she’s always play- 
ing up to all the fellows. 

JOHNNIE: She is not. 
anyone but me! 
Sue: That’s what you think. You're 

so conceited — 

Moruer: Sue, such a way to talk to 
your brother. 

Sue (Almost crying): But Mom, he’s 
ruined my whole evening. For 
weeks I’ve been hoping that Chuck 
Evans would ask me for a date, and 
now that he has, Johnnie has to 
spoil it all. 

JOHNNIE: Who’s spoiled anything? 
The three of you can have a good 
time at the dance until I get there. 

Sue: Three’s a crowd and I’ll be the 
one that’s crowded out. Mary will 
wiggle her eyelashes at Chuck, 
and he won’t know I’m alive. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, for gosh sakes. Just be- 
‘cause Mary’s full of pep and friendly 
to everyone you have to talk about 
her like that. I tell you, she doesn’t 
go for Chuck. 

Sue: Oh, she doesn’t? All right. Then 
why was she handing him a note after 
class the other day? 

JOHNNIE: A note? But she couldn’t 
have — 

Sue: I saw her —a note in an enve- 
lope —and after that they were 
talking together. 

JOHNNIE: Now, listen, Sue, you must 
be mistaken. Besides, what do you 
want to worry me for at a time like 
this, when I’ve got important things 
on my mind? 


Mary can’t see 
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Suk (Starting to cry): Important? Well, 
this dance was important to me. It 
was the most important thing in my 
life. 

MorHER (Rising and going to her): 
Now, Sue, don’t ery. 

JOHNNIE: Gosh, Sue, what’s a dance 
compared to the future of our 
children? 

Sue: What children? 

JOoHNNIE: The children of our town. 
Last year what happened? Half the 
kids spent Halloween in acts of de- 
struction. This year they’re doing 
something constructive and loving it. 
Just think, there’ll be no windows 
broken, no fences down, no acts of 
lawlessness — 

Sue: Oh, why don’t you get a soapbox? 
(Sue sits down disgustedly in chair 
left and dabs at her eyes.) 

JOHNNIE: Gee, maybe I will. Why, 
sure, maybe I can use some of these 
ideas in my speech tonight. (Gesticu- 
lating) The destructive force, I’ll 
say, that’s what’s wrong with the 
world. Today our boys and girls 
have learned that’s it’s better to be 
constructive than destructive, and 
those boys and girls are going to be 
our citizens of tomorrow. (FATHER, 
Tom Brown, enters upstage right, 
smiling. He puts his hat on a table.) 

FaTHER: Well — well — well, 
one making a speech? 

JOHNNIE: Kind of, Dad. Practicing for 
tonight. (He sits down at right.) 

Moruer (Going to Fatuer and kissing 
him): Tom, my dear. 

Fatuer: Hello, Vera. You ought to see 
the picture Lucy painted on my 
store window. ‘There’s certainly a 
holiday spirit downtown. Never 


some- 
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saw sO many people on Main Street. 

Lucy: Are they looking at my pumpkin 
and black cat, Dad? 

FaTHerR: Sure are. Haven’t had so 
many people standing in front of my 
window since I had that big sale last 
spring. Of course there are crowds in 
front of all the windows, but I think 
I’ve got the biggest one. (He clears 
his throat.) And that reminds me, 
Johnnie. Have you — uh — that is, 
have you decided which picture is 
to win the prize? 

JOHNNIE (Remembering): Prizes, Dad. 
(He rises.) Gosh, I’ve got to talk to 
you about that. 

FaTuHER (Pleased): You have? Well, in 
my opinion, son — 

JOHNNIE: Listen, Dad, we’ve got to 
have more prizes. A second and 
third as well as a first. 

FaTHEeR: What’s that? But there was 


to be just one prize — twenty-five 
dollars. 


JOHNNIE: I know, Dad, but now we’re 
going to have a second prize of fif- 
teen dollars and a third prize of ten. 

FaTHER: But that makes twenty-five 
dollars more. 

JOHNNIE: Sure. The mayor and I de- 
cided it. 

FaTHer: The mayor and you? But 
you’re not the ones who put up the 
money. 

Sue: That won’t bother Johnnie. He 
can make all kinds of plans for other 
people. 

JOHNNIE: Now, listen, Sue — 

Fatuer: Johnnie, I can’t spring this on 
the merchants at the last minute 
like this. There isn’t time for a meet- 
ing. 

JOHNNIE: But you’re the head of the 





association, Dad. You can O.K. it. 

Fatuer: I don’t like to do it without 
their consent. They may be angry. 

JOHNNIE: Angry? Why, it’ll only be a 
dollar or so more when it’s split up 
among them. Gee, you don’t mean 
to tell me the storekeepers of this 
town are going to be small about a 
big thing like this, do you? 

FaTHER: Small? Now, wait a minute, 
young man — 

Moruer: Tom, don’t lose your temper. 
I’m sure it will be all right if you 
O.K. it. As long as Johnnie and the 
mayor think it’s a good idea — 

JOHNNIE (Grinning): Johnnie and the 
mayor. That sounds good, doesn’t 
it? Boy, I’m glad somebody’s on my 
side, Mom. Thanks. 

FaTHer (Sighing): Oh, very well, I'll 
O.K. it then. (He sits down in easy 
chair right.) 

JOHNNIE: Fine, Dad. Fine. And now 
if you’ll just give me the twenty-five 
dollars — 

Fatuer: J should give it to you? 

JOHNNIE: Why, sure. You said yourself 
there wasn’t time for a meeting. 
We've got to get the money some- 
where. 

Fatuer: Oh, is that so? 

JOHNNIE: If you’ll just write one check 
for fifteen and another for ten, so I 
can hand out the prizes — 

Fatuer: And what if I never get the 
money back? What if I don’t collect 
from the other fellows? 

JoHNNiIzE: You will, Dad, you will. 
What are you worried about? 

Fatuer: Johnnie Brown, your ideas 
are all very well but sometimes you 
go too far. I thought I was going to 
enjoy this evening — the parade and 


the prize giving — but when it’s my 
own money being handed out. 
Twenty-five dollars — that’s an ex- 
pensive evening. Too expensive to 
enjoy. 

Sve: Johnnie’s spoiled my evening too, 
Dad, but he doesn’t care. (MoTHER 
looks upset.) 

JOHNNIE: Oh, for gosh sakes! A fellow 
tries to do something worth-while 
and what happens? No one co- 
operates. All they do is heap re- 
criminations. (The phone rings.) 

Moruer: Oh dear . . . (Going upstage 
left) I’ll get the phone. 

JOHNNIE: If it’s the mayor, Mom, I'll 
speak to him. 

Moruer (Into phone): Hello? Oh, 
hello. . . . Why — why, yes he is. 
Just a minute... (To JoHNNIE) It 
isn’t the mayor, dear. It’s Mrs. 
Henderson. 

JOHNNIE: Mrs. Henderson next door? 

Moruer: Yes, she wants to speak to 
you. 

JOHNNIE: To me? But Mom, she al- 
ways talks to you. About recipes 
and knitting and stuff. 

Moruer: Well, now she wants to talk 
to you. 

JOHNNIE: But what for? 

Moruer: I don’t know, dear. Come 
on. Maybe she wants to congratu- 
late you on your idea. (JOHNNIE 
takes phone.) 

JoHNNIE: Hello, Mrs. Henderson . . . 
Gee, thanks . . . What? . . . Oh, 
sure I saw your little Jimmy’s pic- 


sure, I remember it. It was a goblin, 
wasn’t it? Huh? Oh, not a goblin — 
a gremlin. Oh... Yes — yes, they’re 
all good. . . . The best? Oh — er — 
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well, I guess it’s natural for a mother 

to think her own offspring’s picture 
is the best, Mrs. Henderson. 

MorueEr: Johnnie, be careful what you 
say. 

JOHNNIE: But, Mrs. Henderson! . 
Well, sure I’m glad you called it to 
my attention but I’m only one of 
the judges, Mrs. Henderson — and 
besides — well, this may sound 
funny, Mrs. Henderson, but it’s up 
to me to make up my own mind 
which picture is the best. (He hangs 
up.) 

Moruer: Johnnie, what on earth was 
that all about? 

JOHNNIE: Can you imagine? She 

/ wanted to tell me her little Jimmy 
had done the best picture. She 
wanted me to cast my vote for it. 

Fatuer: Well, of all the nerve! I tell 
you when it comes to prizes people 
lose all sense of values. Why, I saw 
Jimmy’s picture. It can’t compare 
with Lucy’s. 

Lucy: No, Jimmy’s was kind of 
blotchy. 

Moruer: Well, I haven’t seen Lucy’s 
yet but I’ve seen some of the scraw- 
ling Jimmy’s done when he’s been 
over here playing with Lucy. Why, 
he hasn’t a bit of originality. Oh 
dear, now I suppose Mrs. Henderson 
is going to be terribly offended if 
Lucy wins the prize. 

JoHNNIE (Shocked): If what, Mom? 

Moruenr: If Lucy wins the prize, dear. 

JOHNNIE: Mom, you — you haven’t 
been thinking — 

FaTHer: Lucy’s picture is certainly 
good all right. But, of course, 
Johnnie will have to decide for him- 
self. 




















JOHNNIE: Of course, it’s good, Dad, 
but there are lots of pictures. Lucy 
has a good enough cat and a pump- 
kin but there’s no story to her pic- 
ture. 

Lucy (Her face puckering): You mean 
I’m not going to win the prize? 

JOHNNIE: Well, I don’t know how the 
other two judges are voting, but I’m 
pretty sure they won’t think your 
picture is the best either. 

Moruer: Oh, dear! But then, Lucy, 
second or third prize is nice too. 

Lucy: Not as nice as first. 

JOHNNIE: I already cast my votes 
when I stopped in at the mayor’s 
office. 

Moruenr: Did you give Lucy second or 
third? 

JOHNNIE: Mom, I didn’t give Lucy any 
vote. Her picture wasn’t even in 
the running — I know that. 

Moruer: Not even in the running? 

Suse: Well, Dad, it looks as though 
you’re not going to get any of your 
money back tonight. (Lucy rolls 
over on sofa, crying and kicking her 
legs.) 

Lucy: I didn’t win the prize. I didn’t 
win the prize! (JOHNNIE goes to her.) 

JOHNNIE: Lucy, don’t cry. You’ve got 
to be a good sport. 

Lucy: I don’t want to be a good sport. 
I want to win the prize. 

Moruer: Oh, Johnnie, I wish we'd 
never had the contest. 

JoHNNIE: Mom, you too? You mean 
you’re going back on me? Gee, 
don’t you see how unfair it is for you 
all to feel this way? What’s the mat- 
ter with everyone? 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t know. I’m so 

upset. I just don’t like to see Lucy’s 


feelings hurt — (The doorbell rings.) 
Who can that be? (MorTHER goes off 
upstage right.) 

JOHNNIE: Listen, Lucy, you’ve got to 
learn to enjoy competition whether 
you win or not. Everybody can’t 
win. 

Lucy: But I could have. My picture 
was good. (She cries harder. MOTHER 
re-enters with Mary FisHEr, an at- 
tractive girl. Mary wears a jacket 
over her dress.) 

Moruer: Come in, Mary. 
it’s Mary. 

JOHNNIE (Surprised): 
Mary. 

Mary (Smiling): Hi, Johnnie. . 
Hello, everyone. 

JOHNNIE: Gee, Mary, I didn’t expect to 
see you until the dance tonight. 

FaTHER (Rising and pointing to a 
chair): Sit down, young lady, sit 
down. 

Mary: No, I can’t stay but a minute 
and I—I’m sorry if I’ve inter- 
rupted anything. (FATHER sits again, 
and MorueER sits near him at right.) 
You don’t look too happy either, 
Sue. Aren’t you looking forward to 
the dance tonight? 

Sue: I was. 

Mary: Was? 

JOHNNIE (Quickly): Sue just means 
she — she was — she is — yes, that’s 
it, of course she is. 

Mary: / certainly am. Chuck’s com- 
ing for me at eight and then we'll be 
right over and pick you up, Sue. 

Sue (Too sweetly): Well, isn’t that nice? 

Mary: And the thing I wanted now, 
Jobnnie — well, I was so excited 
after I saw all the pictures downtown 
that I just had to stop in and talk to 


Johnnie, 


Why — hi, 


you about them. 

JOHNNIE: They are good, aren’t they? 

Lucy (Sitting up and gulping): Mine 
was good. 

Mary: They’re all just wonderful. The 
whole idea’s terrific for Halloween 
and we owe it all to you, Johnnie. 
My, I’m so proud of you. 

JOHNNIE: Well, gee, thanks. 

Mary: And I’m proud of all the kids! 
Why, I never dreamed they’d be able 
to paint such cute pictures. I was so 
surprised — especially at Dora. 

JOHNNIE: Dora? 

Mary: You know — my little sister, 
Dora. I never knew she had a bit of 
talent and her picture is — well, it’s 
really outstanding. 

FaTHER (A pprehensively): Oh-oh. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, yeah, I remember. Hers 
was the witches. 

Mary: And the witches are wearing 
the cutest pointed hats. 

Fatuer: My dear young lady, all 
witches wear pointed hats. 

Mary (Smiling): But not like these. 
There was just something about 
them — well, I do think it’s a prize 
picture. 

Moraer: A prize picture? 

Mary: Yes. Of course, I know it’s up 
to you, Johnnie, and I don’t want to 
influence you — 

Sue (Sarcastically): Oh, no, of course 
not. 

JOHNNIE: It’s not up to me alone, 
Mary. There are other judges. 

Mary: Well, just the same, you’re one 
of them and when something is as 
good as Dora’s picture, I do think it 
deserves consideration. 

Lucy (Starting to cry again): Don’t you 
dare give Dora Fisher’s picture the 
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quiet. .. . Listen, Mary, is that why 
you stopped in here, just to ask me 
to vote for your little sister’s 
picture? 

Mary: Well — uh — no, of course not. 
Not exactly. Not unless you really 
think it’s the best — 

JOHNNIE: Well, I don’t, and that is the 
reason you stopped in, and your 
pulling a thing like this is the last 
straw! 

Mary: I haven’t pulled anything. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, yes, you have. You 
stopped in here expecting I’d vote 
for your sister’s picture just because 
you and I are friends. And why, 
why, that’s terrible. It’s just like 
crooked politics. If you’re honest, 
you don’t vote for people just be- 
cause they’re your friends, you vote 
for the best man. 

Mary (Angry now too): Well, I cer- 
tainly don’t have to stand here and 
listen to you making insinuations. 
I’ve had just about enough. 

JOHNNIE: So have I. 

Mary: And you needn’t bother coming 
to the dance at all tonight. I’ll spend 
the evening with Chuck — and en- 

joy it, too. 

Sur (Rising): There, you see, Johnnie? 
I knew something like this would 
happen. Where does that leave me? 

JOHNNIE: Never mind, Sue — 

Sue: Never mind? When you’ve 
ruined everything. It’s all your 
fault. (She slumps in chair again.) 

Mary (Starting upstage): I’m going. 

JoHNNIE (Grabbing her arm): Mary, 
wait. 























































































































































































Mary: Let me go—and you don’t 
ever need to speak to me again! 
JoHNNIE (Getting angry): Lucy, be Jounnim: All right, I won’t. (Dropping 


her arm) And see if I care. (Mary 
stops and stares at him as he turns and 
speaks to all of them.) Boy, that’s 
gratitude, isn’t it? A fellow tries to 
do his best, and what does he get? 
A kick in the pants. A kick in the 
pants all the way around. Boy, I'll 
bet the President of the United 
States feels the way I do —a lot of 
times. 

MorueEr (Rising and half going toward 
JOHNNIE): Johnnie 

JOHNNIE: It’s all right, Mom, I can 
take it. I spent all my spare time for 
months working on this idea — just 
because I felt it was something 
worth-while for the town, and I 
thought until a while ago it was all 
going to be a great success. But 
now — well, it’s funny how unap- 
preciative people can be. 

FatHEerR: Now, son — 

JOHNNIE (Going right on): Just because 
they’re inconvenienced or have to 
fork out a little more money or don’t 
get their own way. 

FatueEr: Son, there’s something I want 
to say — 

JOHNNIE: Never mind, Dad. It’s too 
late now. I’m through. Never 
again. The kids can tear up the 
town next year if they want to. A 
fellow has a good idea, and what 
happens? He loses his best girl, his 
whole family gets mad at him, Lucy 
bawls her head off because she 
thinks she ought to win the prize — 
(They are all staring at him. The 
phone rings, and Moruer starts 





toward it.) And she isn’t the only 
one. Everyone in town thinks he 
knows who ought to win. No one’s 
satisfied just to let the judges pick 
the best picture. 

Moruer (Into phone): Hello? 
Mayor Stanton. 
minute. (Turning) 
Johnnie — the mayor. 

JOHNNIE: O.K., Mom. I guess I'll 
have to talk to him. (They all watch 
JOHNNIE as he goes to phone.) Hello, 
Mayor Stanton. ... Yes, sir... I 
see, sir... Unanimous? Well, that’s 
the way I thought it would be. I 
was sure of it. . . . O.K., Mayor 
Stanton. Thanks for calling. Good- 
bye. (He hangs up.) 

Moruer: Jchnnie, was that — have 
they decided about the prizes? 

JOHNNIE: Yes. The judges were unani- 
mous in their decision. The first 
prize will go to little Carl Meyer. 

Fatuer: Little Carl Meyer? Well. 

JoHNNIE: And second and third prizes 
to a fourth-grader and a seventh- 
grader, Sally Cole and Freddie 
Johnson. But I thought, and so did 
the mayor and Mr. Whitacre, that 
the picture little Carl painted was by 
far the best of them all. 

Sue: Why, I—I just never would 
have thought of Carl Meyer winning 
the prize. But his picture was un- 
usual. I remember thinking when I 
looked at it that it showed so much 
imagination. 

Moruer: Carl Meyer, the new little 
foreign boy. My goodness! 

FatHer: You know we — we really 
shouldn’t be surprised. It just goes 
to show that in America anybody 
can do anything! 
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Why, yes, just a 
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Lucy: Oh, Johnnie, if 1 couldn’t win, 
I’m glad Carl did! 

JOHNNIE: Why, Lucy! 

Mary: Oh, Johnnie, I feel just the way 
Lucy does. I mean — well, if my 
little sister Dora couldn’t have a 
prize, there’s no one I’d rather see 
have it than little Carl Meyer. 

JOHNNIE: Well — gee — gee whiz — 
you mean you're all glad about it? 
All of you? 

Moruer: Johnnie, of course we are. 
My, I don’t know what got into us — 
we've all been acting so foolish. 

Lucy: I’m not going to cry any more. 
I’m going to cheer for Carl. 

Moruer: Of course you are, dear. 

Lucy: Maybe I might win some other 
year. I can practice up — I can try 
anyhow. 

JOHNNIE: Sure, Lucy, that’s half the f 
fun. It’s the doing it that counts — ff 
not who wins the prize. 

Moruer: It’s just perfect — Carl’s 
winning. It’s the perfect finish to 
your Halloween clebration, John- 
nie. First prize to little Carl Meyer 
— new to our town, new to our 
country even. Why, it’s the way we 
do things in America. 

Fatuer: Not always, Vera, but it’s 
the way things should be done. 
(Rising and gesturing) Why, just 
think — Carl had no friends i 
high places, he didn’t know aryone, § 
neither did his parents — but he 
won, and why? For one reason only 
— because he had the best picture. 

JOHNNIE: Gosh, Dad. 

Fartuer: Johnnie, I don’t mind telling 
you I feel ashamed for grumbling 
about the extra money — and for 
trying to tell you which picture was 
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best. When a man’s so loyal to his 
own family that he doesn’t want to 
cooperate — 

JOHNNIE: Gee, Dad, I don’t know. 
Maybe that’s the way we are here in 
America. Everybody grumbles and 
pulls for his side, but once the de- 
cision is made, we all — well, we all 
abide by the decision and pull to- 
gether. You're all glad now that 
little Carl won. 

Mary: And the whole town will be, 
Johnnie. You'll see. They’ll all be 
tickled about it. It’s just the kind 
of thing that will please everyone. 
Oh, I can hardly wait to see little 
Carl’s face when you hand him the 
prize tonight. 

Moruer: And his parents will be so 
proud of him. This will help them so 
much. It will make them feel at 
home —a part of our town—a 
part of America. 

Mary: Oh, Johnnie, I’m not going to 
the dance before you do. I want to 
stay right with you and not miss a 
thing. 

JOHNNIE: Gee, Mary, do you mean 
that? That’ll be fine. 

Mary: And Sue, Chuck can pick you 
up, and we can see you two at the 
dance. 

Sue (Rising): Mary, you mean — 
well, I thought you wanted to go 
with Chuck. 

Mary: Go with Chuck? He’s your 
guy — not mine. (The doorbell rings, 
and Lucy rises and runs off upstage 
right.) 

Sue: But — well, I did see you hand- 
ing him a note the other day. 

Mary (Laughing): Oh, but that wasn’t 


a note. That was my best picture of 
Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE: My picture? 
Chuck want it? 
waving a newspaper.) 

Lucy: Look — look, everyone — the 
evening paper! 

FatuHer: So we see. What about it? 

Lucy: Johnnie’s picture is on the front 
page! 

Mary: Well, Johnnie, now you see why 
Chuck wanted your picture. 

JOHNNIE: Sure, now I get it. Chuck’s 
Dad is the editor of the Evening 
Gazette. (He takes the newspaper.) 

Mary: Of course. He wanted the story 
to be a surprise, and he knew I’d 
have a picture to go with it. Look 
at the headline — Johnnie Brown, 
Boy Hero of Halloween! (JoHNNIE 
holds newspaper and they all crowd 
around looking at it.) 

Moruer: My goodness—a _ whole 
column about Johnnie — right in the 
Evening Gazette. Now, Sue, you 
can’t say Johnnie wrote this about 
himself. 

Sue: He certainly didn’t. Look what it 
says. (Reading) Johnnie worked on 
the theory that a little good Amer- 
ican common sense could save 
Halloween. 

Faruer: I guess a little good American 
common sense can save anything. 
Son, I’m proud of you. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, it was nothing, Dad. I 
just figured that if Halloween was 
going to the dogs, we’d better find 
some way to give it back to the 
goblins and the black cats. (Then 
with a big grin.) Happy Halloween, 
everyone! 


But why did 
(Lucy runs in 


THE END 









Characters 

Amy Hooper, a fat girl of sixteen 

BERTHA BLAKE, a discontented girl of 
fifteen 

JANE SAwYeERr, a stylish sophisticate of 
sixteen 

Vera Murpny, a cheerful, flighty girl of 
fifteen 

FANNIE TURNBULL, a thin, shabby girl 
of seventeen 

Matie Martin, a practical, merry girl 
of fifteen 

Potty CrumM, a pretty blonde girl of 


Sift en 


Katie O'SHEA, an Irish maid 


SCENE | 

Time: Mid-afternoon in May, twenty- 
five years ago. 

Sertine: The back parlor of the Blake 
home. 

At Rise: Brertua is busy straightening 
up the room. She places a small table 
at left center and arranges five chairs 
in front of it. The doorbell rings off- 
stage, and there is the sound of heavy 
feet mounting the stairs. 

Katie (Siieking her head in the door): 
With all them kids comin’, can I be 
after puttin’ the door on a latch? 

Bertua: Certainly not. Mother 
wouldn’t allow it. (KATIE ezits.) 

Katie (Offstage): You’re the first, 
Miss Amy. Any others in sight? 

Amy (Offstage, coldly): I didn’t see 
anyone. (She enters.) 

Bertua: Hello, Amy. Isn’t Katie the 
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limit? She’s furious because I won’t Kati 
open the front door. I wish Mother No 
would get a butler and a cook like Ff j,y, 
Vern’s. KATI 
Amy: Well, naturally. (Takes off her one 
hat, fixes her hair) Speaking of Vera, F j.np 
what do you think of her asking that J 4 yy. 


Crumm girl to our meeting? do 






BertHa (Shrugs): She looked very § j,x_ 
pretty at Vera’s party. The boys _ 
seem to like her. And you can’t say § pRopr 
she’s stuck-up, even if she does go to Cru 
Miss Morris’s exclusive seminary. Jane: 

Amy (Siis in a rocker and takes a paper she 
bag of candy from her pocketbook): but 
Try one—something new, milk § pepr 
chocolate. me. 

Bertua (Helps herself): Um, almonds dee 
— good. JANE: 

Amy: Know where the Crumm girl gro 
lives? told 

Bertua: On the Heights? wen 

Amy: Heights? That’s a laugh. Depths hee 
is more like it — depths of despair, if oot 
you ask me. Corner of Lafayette tines 
and Franklin, over her father’s her 
grocery store. heat 

Bertua (Stands amazed): Really? tale 

Amy: Yop. sore 

Bertua: Then will you tell me why § \y, 7; 
they send her to Miss Morris’s? are | 

Amy: Search me. Katte 

Berta: Vera hasn’t any right to push wish 
her into Alpha Kappa until we know § pppr, 
something about her. the 

Amy (Eats more candy, then passes tt to Kat 
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(Doorbell rings offstage.) It’s a seri- 
ous thing, taking in a stranger. 
(Sound of heavy feet. Amy takes some 
more candy.) Expect a full meeting? 

BertTHA: Guess so. Do we have to 
vote in front of the Crumm girl? 
(Amy shrugs.) 

Katie (Offstage): Hello, Miss Jane. 
No, you’re not late. 

JANE (Offstage): Who’s here? 

Katie (Offstage): Just the roly-poly 
one. 

JANE (Hurries in): Hello, girls. Quick— 

Amy: Oh, Jane, I love your hat. You 
do have the best looking — 

JANE: Thanks, Amy, but I want to get 
in my say before Vera comes. 

BeRTHA: You mean about that Polly 
Crumm? 

JANE: Exactly, Bertha. I won’t say 
she didn’t look cute at Vera’s party, 
but she’s a nobody — just a nobody! 

BertHa: That’s what Amy was telling 
me. (Amy nods.) Maybe Vera 
doesn’t know — 

JANE: Know Polly’s father is a corner 
grocer? Of course she does. She 
told me — just happened to, as we 
were driving here. I got out and 
hurried ahead — Vera’s on her way 
to fetch her prize. Honestly, I some- 
times wonder if Vera hasn’t bats in 
her belfry. (Bell rings. Sound of 
heavy footsteps off.) One thing cer- 
tain, girls, we mustn’t let our 
sorority be ruined by riff-raff. 

Matie (Offstage): Hello, Katie, how 
are the feet? 

Katre (Offstage): They’re that sore I 
wish I could be walkin’ on my hands. 

BertHa: Mother doesn’t like it at all, 

the way Matie always chats with 

Katie. 








JANE: And what do you bet she stands 
up for Vera’s wonderful discovery? 

Matre (Entering): Hello, kids. 

JANE: Hello, Matie. We were just dis- 
cussing Vera’s friend, Polly Crumm 
—whataname. You might know — 

Matre: Know what? 

JANE: That her father keeps a corner 
grocery. 

Martie: What’s so awful about that? 
My grandfather sold provisions — 
made wads, too. Wish we had it 
now. 

JANE: Provisions —- that’s entirely dif- 
ferent. Wholesale groceries are very 
different from retail. (Doorbell and 
sound of Katin’s feet off.) If that’s 
Vera, we ought to get her to one side 
and tell her we’re going to blackball 
her friend. 

Katie (Cffstage as bell rings again): I’m 
comin’, I’m comin’. Give me time to 
tie on me white apron. 

Berta: Isn’t Katie impossible! 

FANNIE (Offstage): You’d better wait, 
Katie. I think that’s Vera turning 
the corner. 

Katie: [ll be that thankful when 
you’re all here. 

FANNIE (Entering): 
Kappas. 

JANE: Hello, Fannie. Quick, before 
Vera gets here, I’ve something to tell 
you. That new friend of Vera’s who 
she’s trying to get into Alpha Kappa 
is nothing but a corner grocer — I 
mean, her father is. 

Fannie: Is that any crime? 

JANE: Now, Fannie, it isn’t anything 
personal. Everyone knows your 
mother is a widow and she has to 
rent rooms. But this girl has a father 
and if he can’t be anything more 


Hello, Alpha 





than a corner grocer, I don’t see why 
she should expect to go with refined 
girls. 

Bertua: And I think it’s kind of cheat- 
ing to send her to Miss Morris’s. 

JANE: Beggars on horseback. I'll 
blackball her if necessary, but it’s 
awkward for me since I’m president. 

Amy: I'll do it if you want me to, Jane. 

JANE: Thanks, Amy. I certainly do. 
Hush! (VERA hurries in.) 

Vera: Hello, girls. Polly not here yet? 
I went for her, but she’d left. 

JANE: If you'll take her home right 
after refreshments, Vera, we’ll stay 
and vote — that might be the best 
way. Of course, it has to be unani- 
mous. 

Vera: No one could help liking Polly. 

JANE: We'll see. Let’s get started with 
the business meeting. (She seats her- 
self at the table. The others sit down 
also, and some take out knitting or 
embroidery. The bell rings offstage, 
and Katir’s heavy step is heard 
again.) 

Vera: There she is. 

JANE: You really shouldn’t have asked 
her to come until after the business 
meeting. 

Vera: Oh, I didn’t understand. If she 
waited until then how would she 
know whether or not she wanted to 
join? 

Jane: That’s hardly the point. She 
can wait in the front parlor. Close 
the folding doors. 

Matis: That would be horrid. We 
have to have some decency. (Sound 
of Katte’s feet offstage) 

Jane (Sighs): Bring her in, Vera. 

(Vera exits.) You can count on 

Vera to mix things up. 


VerA (Returns bringing a very at- 
tractive girl): Girls, you all remember 
Polly Crumm from my party. (A 
murmur of assent) 

JANE: We’re starting the business 
meeting. I’m afraid you won’t find 
it very interesting. 

Potty: Oh, yes, I find everything in- 
teresting. 

JANE (Rapping table with a gavel she has 
taken from her pocketbook): The May 
meeting of Alpha Kappa will please 
come to order. We will hear the 
secretary’s report. 

Bertua (Standing and reading from a 
notebook): The April meeting of 
Alpha Kappa was held at the home 
of Vera Murphy with a perfect at- 
tendance. Secretary’s report read 
and approved. Treasurer’s report 
showed a balance of eight dollars. 
No suggestion by the entertainment 
chairman was made because Vera’s 
coming party was considered enough. 
Matie Martin, chairman of the for- 
ward-looking committee, requested 
each member to bring in a statement 
regarding her ambitions for the 
future. She said she would explain 
her plan at the next meeting. Vera 
Murphy proposed the name of Polly 
Crumm as a prospective mem — 
prospective visitor. It was seconded 
by Matie, and Vera was instructed 
to invite Miss Crumm to the next 
meeting, after the business meeting. 

Potty: Oh. (Gets up) I can wait in the 
hall. 

JANE: No, not at all. Go on, Bertha. 

Bertaa: Following the business meet- 
ing the butler served delicious re- 
freshments and conversation cen- 
tered about the sartorial creations 
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for the coming party. Respectfully 
submitted, Bertha Blake. 

JANE: No additions or corrections? 
(Pause) The minutes stand as read. 
Treasurer? 

FANNIE: Five dollars and twenty-five 
cents. 

Jang: As we all know, Matie has a 
mysterious plan. I’ll turn the meet- 
ing over to you, Matie. 

Martie (Goes to table and explains to 
Potty): I’ve asked each member to 
write down what she wants in life to 
make her happy: marriage or career; 
how big an income; if she wants 
marriage, how many children; what 
things she’d like most — yacht, 
chinchilla coat, diamond tiara — 

Potty: Oh, what fun! Can I write 
something? (JANE looks tense.) 

Martie: Certainly. Give Polly some 
paper from that notebook, Bertha. 
(Picks notebook up from table) Here, 
I will. (Tears out a sheet and gives it 
to Potty) Anyone else? 

FANNIE: I haven’t done it. 

MatTIE (Gives FANNIE a piece of paper): 
While they’re busy, I’ll collect from 
the rest of you. (The girls get out 
slips of paper.) 

BERTHA: I don’t want mine read aloud. 

Matre: All right. 

Amy: What are you going to do with 
them? 

Matre: As soon as I get all of them, 
I'll explain. 

FaNNIE (Folding paper): Here’s mine. 
(Matte takes it.) 

Matre (Takes envelope out of pocket- 
book and exhibits it): That’s mine. 
(Collects slips from all the girls but 
Potty) Now do I have them all? 
Good. (Slips them into envelope) As 
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chairman of the forward-looking 
committee, I’ve looked as far for- 
ward as possible. It is my purpose to 
file these slips. (She licks and seals 
the envelope.) We will break the seal 
and compare fact with fancy on our 
silver anniversary. 

Amy: What do you mean — silver? 

Martie: Twenty-five years from today. 

JANE: Why, the whole thing’s a grue- 
some idea! Can you imagine! We'll 
be over forty. 

Marre: Whether we like it or not, in 
twenty-five years we’ll be as old as 
we have to be — and we might as 
well be together. 

Potuy: Maybe I shouldn’t express my 
opinion yet, but I think it’s a won- 
derful idea — simply wonderful! 

Fannie: If everyone promises not to 
groan about her aches and pains, I 
suppose it will be all right. 

Vera: And let’s not have endless talk 
about children. 

Martie: Good suggestions. I’ll make a 
note. (Writes on envelope and says 
aloud) Ailments and children taboo. 

JANE: The whole crazy idea is tabooed 
as far as I’m concerned. I honestly 
thought you had some interesting 
stunt, Matie. 

Amy: So did I, or I never would have 
bothered to think what I wanted. 
Matis (Cheerfully): All right, just 
wait. You’re all invited to my home 
twenty-five years from now, on this 

very day. 

Potty: I accept with pleasure. (JANE 
and Amy exchange glances.) 

JANE: Let’s not waste any more time. 
Report of the entertainment com- 
mittee, please. (Amy stands up.) 
First, how about you, Vera. Going 





to Europe early this year? 

Vera: Oh, I hope not. 

BerTHa: We may go, but not until 
July. 

JANE: Then we'll have time for one 
more party. Go on, Amy. 

Amy: I was thinking, for something 
different, we might all go to the 
Food Show. 

JANE: Food Show? Horrors! Do you 
think we’re a lot of grocers’ kids? 
(There is a stir of protest as some of 
the girls glance toward POLLY.) 

Amy (Fretfully): Well, I don’t know 
what you want. 

JANE: Certainly not a Food Show. We 
might have a progressive dinner. 

Amy: That’s food, too. 

JANE: Not in the commercial sense. 
We could have a six-course meal. 

Vera: Seven, counting Polly. (Another 
uneasy stirring) 

JANE: Oh, yes. You ought to have the 
last course, Vera, if we want to dance 
afterward. Your house is the largest, 
unless Polly — 

Pouxy (Her face is tense): We live in a 
flat. 

JaNE (Her tone over-sweet): A flat? 
How interesting. Where? 

Potty: Lafayette Avenue, corner of 
Franklin. 

JANE: Lafayette and Franklin? I don’t 
seem to remember any apartment 
house... 

Potty (Sitting very straight, her voice 
proud and ringing): No, you wouldn’t, 
because I live over my father’s 
store—a grocery store. I’m a 
grocer’s kid and not good enough to 
go with you. (Gets to her feet) 

BerTua: But you go to the same pri- 
vate school that Vera goes to. 


Pouiy: I have a scholarship. 
why didn’t you tell them? 
Vera: I did —all except the scholar- 

ship, which I didn’t know myself. 
Sit down, Polly. Jane didn’t mean— 
Po..y: Oh, yes, she did. She meant to 
be mean. I told you, Vera, they 
wouldn’t want me. I felt it, even at 
your party. The boys were nice, but 
I wasn’t at all sure of the girls. 
Katie (Enters carrying a tray with 
cocoa cups, social teas, a cocoa pot and 
whipped cream): Here you are. 
BertHa: Now, Katie. Couldn’t you 


Vera, 


have waited until I called? 
Katie: It’s four o’clock, and I’ve got 
me dinner to get goin’. 
Po..y: I’m going, too. 
When the food’s ar- 
You’re a strange one. (She 


Katie: Now? 
rived? 
exit: ) 

Pouty: She’s right. That’s what I'd 
always be — a strange one. Even if 
you let me join your snobby little 
club, and even after I was in it for 
years, I wouldn’t really belong. She 
wouldn’t let me. (Nods at JANE) Nor 
she. (Nods at Amy) Nor she. (Nods at 
Bertua) Nor you. (Nods at MaTIE) 
You didn’t take my slip. 

Martie: Oh, but Polly, I meant to. 
Give it to me. (Potty shakes her 
head and puts the slip in her purse.) 

Po.tiy: No, thanks. You reedn’t vote. 
I’m going — going to the flat over 
the store. (Starts for door) 

Vera (Jumps up): Wait, Polly, please. 
I'll drive you home. 

Po.tiy: No, thanks, Vera, I want the 
walk. (J'urns and faces her) I hope, 
twenty-five years from now, that 
you'll be happy as a lark, Vera — 
just as you deserve. (Looks at the 
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others) And I hope each of you gets 
exactly what you deserve. (She exits.) 
Vera: Oh, girls, what can we do to 

make her realize it was all a mistake? 
JanE: Don’t look so tragic, Vera. 

Polly’s right. It would have been 

more of a mistake to let her join. 
Martie: Jane, I think you acted horrid, 
perfectly horrid. When I get my 
cocoa I’m going tu propose a more 
kindly toast than Polly’s. I’m going 
to hope that on our silver anni- 
versary we have much, much more 
than we deserve. 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 

























































ScENE 2 
lime: Twenty-five years later. 
SETTING: A modern living room. 
Ar Rise: Matre is speaking on the 
telephone, obviously impatient. Her 
hair is streaked with gray, and while 
she has grown heavier, she is not fat. 
[atre: Ah, now, Katherine, a little 
mercy. . . I know the book’s 
scheduled for fall publication, but if 
I could have an extra month... . 
(Doorbell. Matre turns her head and 
calls.) Door’s on a latch. (Into tele- 
phone) That’s why I’m late with the 
book. Door’s always on the latch. 
(BerTHA enters, looking definitely 
aged, discontented and spiritless.) 
BERTHA: Did you tell me to come in? 
[ didn’t hear. 
{arre: Yes. (Louder) Hello, Bertha, 
ll be through in a minute. I’m 
talking to my slave-driver. (Into 
phone) Two weeks? Oh, Katherine, 
you’re an angel. I’ll have the manu- 
script at the office on the fifteenth, I 
promise. ’Bye-ee. (Hangs up) 














































































































BertHa: Who’s your slave-driver? 

Mattie: My editor, of course. 

Bertua: And you dare talk like that? 
Get away with it, I suppose, because 
you’re an old writer. 

Matte: Oldest in captivity. (She be- 
gins moving a table and clearing it.) 

BertHa: How many of those little 
childrens’ books have you put out, 
anyway? 

Matte: We call them teen-age. There’s 
a difference. And they’re not so 
little — my last book, the twenty- 
fifth, was over three hundred pages. 

BertTHa: You’re mighty lucky, if you 
ask me. It certainly is a lot easier to 
sit at a typewriter than to have to 
run a rooming house the way I do. 
And you don’t need the money, 
either. You still have Frank. 

Matte: God bless him. (Pause) Let’s 
pull your chair in front of the table, 
Bertha. 

BertHa (Moving chair): I don’t see 
any sense in our getting together. I 
never would have come if you hadn’t 
made me promise. Four old ladies. 

Matte: Five. Vera’s coming. All but 
Amy — and who knows? She may 
be here, too. 

Bertua: So Vera’s coming! A wonder 
he’d let her spend her own money for 
a ticket all the way down from 
Maine. I could weep at the way 
she’s wasted her life — after her old 
father finally died. How could she 
marry that lazy, selfish egotist and 
bury herself in the wilderness? 

Matte: If she’s happy — 

BertTHa: How can she be? By now 
even she must realize he’s no musical 
genius. Never had anything pub- 
lished — not a note. And living on 





their capital, as they must be, I 

wouldn’t be surprised to hear any 

time that they’d spent their last 

cent. What will they do then? 

Matte: Oh, I don’t imagine it costs 
them much to live. 

Bertua: If you call it living —a girl 
who had everything. (Doorbell rings.) 

Matie (Bringing another chair to 
table): Door’s on a latch. Oh, 
Bertha, if I only had your Katie. 
Remember her? 

Bertua (Nods): And lots of other 
things I used to have. (Sighs. JANE 
enters looking very chic.) 

Jane: I had to by-pass a teachers’ 
meeting to get here. A macabre 
stunt, Matie. 

Berta: That’s what I say. 
know why I agreed to come. 

Matiz: A real stunt, just the same. 
Planned it quarter of a century ago 
— and here we are. 

JANE: Twenty-five years of no progress, 
if you ask me. As you say, here we 
are — grubbing in the same old rut. 

Matiz: Not me. I moved from Brook- 
lyn to New York. 

Bertua (Softly): And Amy moved to 
Heaven. 

JANE (Sits down and takes out some 
knitting): I suppose, for old time’s 
sake, I ought to be tatting or em- 
broidering a pillow slip. Remember? 
Also, girls, you may remember I was 
responsible for rejecting our one 
claim to distinction. What an in- 
tolerable snob I was! 

Bertua (Nods): If we'd let Polly 
Crumm into our little club, maybe 
we'd at least be able to buy tickets 
for her show. 

JANE: I saw it — stood up. Girls, she’s 


I don’t 





marvelous! She looks so young. It 

did me a lot of good. (Doorbell rings.) 

MatieE (Starts for door): Maybe that’s 
Vera. (Ezits) 

JANE: Vera? 

BerrTHa: Matie says she’s coming. 

Matte (Offstage): Hello, Fannie. Hon- 
estly, I think this is thrilling. (Marm 
and FANNIE enter. FANNIE 4s heavy, 
extremely gray-haired, and is carry- 
ing a cane.) 

Bertua: Ah, Fannie, dear, how is the 
arthritis? 

Fannie (Obviously wanting no syn- 
pathy): Better. Hello, Jane. 

JANE: I was just groaning over the way 
I treated Polly Crumm. At least | 
can brag I insulted her. 

Fannie: I think that’s what broke up 
Alpha — Alpha — 

Matte: Kappa. Yes, that was the last 
meeting we ever had — until today 
(Telephone rings.) Must be Ver 
(Goes to phone) 

FANNIE: Vera in town? (Sits down care 
fully) 

Bertua (Nods): She’s coming. 

Fannie: Well, good! 

Matte (At phone): Hello . .. Who?.. 

I don’t think I heard correctly 

Come, now, I’m not fooled th: 

easily. You don’t mean .. . n 

really! (Waves hand wildly towo 

the others) Honestly? . . . It’s hard 

believe . . . (Laughs) Yes, I guess yo 
ought to know who you are. ... Yé 
we're here, all but Vera. . . . Yo 
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did? .. . She is? . . . Yes, I'll affJanz: § 


them, although if my memory doesn 


fail me, J was the one who invite§Berraa 
you. (Turns from phone) It’s Pol#Marie: 





wounc 





Crumm. She says she was asked @Berraa: 


this reunion — will she be welcomé 


have t 





if Berrsa: I don’t believe it! 

78.) JANE: You’re being taken for a ride. 
at's] Martie (Into phone): They’re crazy to 
see you. Fine... grand. ’Bye-e. 
JANE: You’re awfully gullible, Matie. 

How would she know your married 
on-§ name? 
Matte: Vera and she have kept in 
touch. They just had lunch together. 
JaNE: Smells fishy to me. Heavens, if 
she really did come, where could I 
the hide? (Doorbell rings. Marte exits.) 
Mattie (Offstage): Vera! Wonderful to 


pow 








ym-g =osee you. (VERA and Marie enter. 
Vera looks dowdy. JANE and BeRTHA 
ways get up and kiss Vera.) 


ist I Jane: It’s grand to have you here, 
Vera. 

BerTHA: We’re all delighted. (Points 
to Fannie) You knew poor Fan has 
had arthritis? 

FaNNIE: I’m taking that new medicine 

Vera and it’s much better. (VERA goes 
over to FANNIE and they kiss.) Awfully 
good to see you. 

Jang: Tell me, Vera, did you really 
have lunch with Polly Crumm? 

Vera (Taking off her hat): Yes, and 

»?..@ she’s coming here — if you want her. 

Jane (Fanning herself with her hand): 

Page a doctor. I’m having a stroke. 

. DO Marre: You see? They wouldn’t be- 

, lieve me, Vera. Polly said she’s 

hopping a taxi -— she should be here 

any minute. Oh, Jane, I never told 
her to wait until after the business 
meeting. 

‘Jane: Stop rubbing salt into an old 

loesn =wound. 

nvite@BertHa (Getting up): I’m going. 

, Pol Marre: But why? 

ked @Berraa: Think I want to stay and 

loom@ have to admit I run a lodging house? 
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Vera: That’s nothing to be ashamed of. 

BertTHa: Well, it’s nothing to brag 
about, either — any more than you 
have something to brag about, liv- 
ing in the backwoods of Maine. 

Vera: Only thirty miles from Port- 
land. 

Matte: Leave Vera alone. She’s look- 
ing very well. 

Fannie: And happy. 

Vera: I am — both. 

Matte: Please, Bertha, don’t be like 
that. It’s a privilege to have the 
celebrated star, Polly Crumm, with 
us. 

JANE: I’ll say. Embarrassed as I am, 
wild donkeys couldn’t get me to 
leave. Sit down, Bertha. 

Vera: Polly isn’t coming to gloat over 
her success. 

Bertua (Hesitates, then sits down): All 
right, I’ll stay if we don’t pull off 
that silly old childish business. 

Vera: But that’s what Polly’s coming 
for — what we all came for. 

Mate: Of course. Bertha, this will be 
fun. Look what I have, girls. (Goes 
to desk, takes out gavel) You were our 
last president, Jane. (Holds tt out to 
JANE) 

JANE: Me? Positively NO. This is 
your baby, Matie. I’m going to 
hide in my tent nursing my shame. 

Matie (Getting envelope and taking 
envelope and gavel to table): All right, 
we won’t argue. Listen to this, 
girls — written on the outside of the 
envelope, in my terrible handwrit- 
ing, alas — “Ailments and children 
taboo.”’ 

Fannie: I remember. The ailments 
part was my idea—maybe I’m 
being punished. 


Matis: No one can say you talk about 
your arthritis. 

Vera: And I wanted children left out. 

Bertua: Well, if you took away my 
children, I wouldn’t have anything 
left. 

JANE: Just the same, Vera may have 
had the right idea. You’ve no idea 
how fed up a school teacher can be 
sometimes when it comes to children. 
(Doorbell rings.) 

Matie (Jumps up): There she is. 
(Hurries out. They all sit tensely 
listening. Martie speaks from off- 
stage.) Polly Crumm! Welcome! 

JANE: Oh, if I weren’t so curious I’d 
jump out the window. (MATU en- 
ters with a slim and stylish PoLuy.) 

Matte: Are we delighted! Proud as 


punch. Maybe I’d better introduce 
our mid-century selves, Polly. You 
know I’m Matie, and you know 


Vera. That’s Bertha, she was 
hostess at the last lamentable meet- 
ing of Alpha Kappa. That’s Fan 
and that’s Jane, who was — and still 
is, I suppose — our president. (MaTIE 
indicates each of the women and they 
nod to POLLY.) 

JANE (Getting up and going over to 
Potxy): I’m afraid I didn’t need any 
introduction — not after the way I 
acted. “Better late than —” you 
know what. I apologize. 

Potxy: I guess we all do things we’re 
sorry for when we’re young — and 
when we’re not so young, too. (Jn- 
cludes all in a smile) I’m so glad to 
be here. I’ve often thought about 
this reunion —thought it might 
make a play. 

BertHa: Seems very silly to me. 

Potty: Oh, no. 


Matie: That’s what I say. Jane’s 
made me preside. (Raps with gavel) 
Will the May meeting of Alpha 
Kappa please come to order. (Opens 
envelope and goes over slips) Alpha- 
betically, Amy should come first. 
We can pause to remember her with 
loving affection. 

Bertua: What, can’t we read her slip? 

Matie (Uncertain, talking as she dis- 
tributes the slips): Well, I don’t 
know — I suppose we could. It just 
seems — (70 Potty) Amy passed 
away, was it two years ago? 

FANNIE: Five. 

MatiE (Shrugs): You see how time 
flies. 

Bertua: I certainly wouldn’t mind 
nearly as much having you read my 
slip if I were dead. 

Mattie (Goes back to table): All right, 
I’ll start with Amy’s. (Reads) “I 
want to marry a tall, dark man, 
have one daughter, a blonde, and 
have oodles of money so I can buy 
everything I want.’’ There you are. 

Fannie: Well, if Amy were here she 
ought to admit she rated a pretty 
good average. She married a tall, 
handsome man, had her blonde 
daughter — 

Bertua: But she never had oodles of 
money. 

Fannie: Enough to get Gladys through 
school. It seemed to me, when 
Glady’s education was all arranged, 
Amy had completed her life. 

Martie: I know what you mean. You’re 
next, Bertha. Ready? 

Berra: I suppose so. (Stands) I don’t 
know why I came. How silly I was 
when I wrote this. (Reads) ‘“‘I wants 
husband and an establishment, with 
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lles of 


a butler like Vera’s — (Looks over 
at Vera) Can you realize you ever 
lived in those lush days? 


Vera: Nothing the matter with these 


days. 


Mattie: Go on, Bertha. 
BeRTHA: Just more nonsense: “I also 


want a box at the opera and two 
children, a boy and a girl, twins.” 
(Shrugs) Well, as you know, I never 
got the establishment, nor the butler, 
nor the twins, and I’ve lost my hus- 
band, and all the money I inherited. 
But I have two boys, good boys, and 
I manage to support myself. (Sits 
down to a patter of applause) 


Martie: Fannie? 
FANNIE (Getting up with difficulty): Re- 


member, I wrote this at the meeting. 
(Reads) “I want to be an artist, and 
marry, and have three or four 
children and a painting at the 
Metropolitan.” (Puts down slip) 
Well, I married. He’s a nice guy. I 
have my three kids — one married, 
and all three living in different 
states so that I seldom see them. 
I’m doing quite well, thank you, 
with my water colors — sold one at 
our church fair, and have a one-man 
show, right now, in my kitchen. (All 
applaud vigorously as FANNIE sits 
down.) 


wouldn’t have time to have any 
children.” (Puts down slip) Hah, it 
is to laugh. I had to settle for head 
of department in a high school. I do 
not buy my clothes at Bergdorf 
Goodman. If the right man came 
along, I didn’t recognize him. A 
feeble report, but do you remember 
what you said, Polly. You hoped 
we'd get what we deserved. And I 
guess that’s what we always do get. 
(She sits.) 

Potty: You haven’t done so badly. 

Marre: Of course she hasn’t. Here’s 
mine. (Stands and reads) “I want 
both marriage and a writing career. 
Four children, two of each kind. I 
want a pile of money and I want to 
make it out of my published novels.” 
(Smiles) All right, I’m offering no 
apologies. 

Bertua: Why should you? You’re in 
Who's Who. 

Matie (Scornfully): Who’s Who — 
sounds like a hoot ow!. Most im- 
portant — I got my man, and never 
wanted to swop with anybody. Only 
two babies — selfish brats, but I 
love ’em anyway. I have my line of 
published books — not important in 
the literary world, but, like my kids, 
I love ’em also. And, although they 
haven’t exactly made a pile of money 


wrough § Potty: That’s wonderful. they provide Frank and me with a lot 
when § Matip: Who’s next? Jane? of whipped cream. (Generous ap- 
anged, # Janz (Stands): If I wasn’t a gold- plause as Mamie sits down) All 
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plated snob! (Reads) “I want to bea 
college president — Wellesley or Vas- 
sar preferred. That will give me 
enough money to buy good clothes 
and I’ll go with cultured people. If 
the right man comes along, I might 
marry. In my position, I probably 
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right, Vera. 

Vera (Standing and reading): “I want 
a husband and I don’t care how little 
money he makes, so long as we love 
each other. I’m not sure whether or 
not I want any children. I don’t 
want any of those silly things like 





chinchilla coats and stuff.” (Clasps 
her hand) As you know, girls, I got 
my husband — finally. 

Jane: Give her a hand, girls. (Ap- 
plause) 

Vera: Thank you. We live on a real 
dirt farm; have a horse called 
Pegasus, a cow named Queen Vic, a 
family of pigs known as Stalin and 
company. None of you need worry 
about us, for we’ve bought an an- 
nuity, so we won’t starve in a bad 
season. And I’m happy. (Applause) 

Po.xy: I always knew Vera was some- 
thing especially fine! 

Vera: Me? How silly. 

Marie: Here we are, Polly, spread out 
before you with our twenty-five do- 
nothing years. Now, we want to hear 
all about your exciting career, while 
we drown our humiliation in cocoa, 
whipped cream and social teas — 
which proves me a sentimentalist. 

Potiy: Please, first can I make my 
statement? 

Martie: Go on. Fine. 

Fannie: Good. Tell us. 

Po..y (Rises): I owe Alpha Kappa my 
deep gratitude. 

JANE: For any sake, why? 

Po..y: Because I made out a slip that 
day too, which you never collected. 
I remember what I said. I said: “I 
want to be good at whatever I de- 
cide to be.” 

JANE: And you’ve done just that. 

Potiy: Thanks to you all. I vowed, 
on my way home that day, that I’d 
live up to the slip of paper in my 
purse. I’d make good, so good you’d 
feel honored to have me at your 
silver anniversary meeting. 

Bertua: So we are — only you show 


us up for a lot of dull old women who 
have wasted a quarter of a century. 
Po.t.ty: Maybe that was my real pur- 
pose in coming. Now I wonder — 
BertHa: Wonder what? 
Potty: Whether I paid too much for 
my success. I loved a doctor once — 
too much and not enough. I wouldn’t 


give up my career and move to j 


Botavia. But he spoiled me for any- 
one else. 

Martie: You can’t have everything. 

Potiy: And that’s what I wanted — 
everything: a career, a family — 
just now I found myself envying you 
women your children. 

Vera: I know what you mean, Polly. 
Maybe it’s part of being old, like 
gray hair. (They look at Potuy and 
laugh.) Not, not you, Polly — 

BerTHA: But you have almost every- 
thing, Polly. 

Po.uy (Shrugs): Yes, but for how long? 
Who'll write another play for me as 
wonderful as September Blaze? Even 
when one is young, the top of the 
ladder is precarious. Now I need a 
safety-belt hitched to the moon. 
(They laugh.) I don’t dare laugh as 
you can—it means another face 
lifting. I can’t join you in cocoa — 

Fannie: I shouldn’t drink it either. 

Potty: You shouldn’t — but you will. 
I positively can’t. 

BerTua: You’re not pretending you'd 
rather live our stupid lives? 

Potiy: No. I’ve loved it all. But it 
isn’t enough. No one person’s life is 
enough. As I see it now, each of us 
has had a part in a great and beauti- 
ful production, but the stage man- 
ager has never assembled us to se 
the entire performance. 
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Matis: You mean, we’re each im- 
portant in our own small way? 

Potty: That’s right. Only who’s to 
say how small it is? Remember the 
poverty-stricken young mother dy- 
ing in a rough cabin — she used her 
dying breath to say, “Abe, be some- 
body.” 

BertTHA: Abraham Lincoln? 

Potty (Nods): Who will ever be able 
to calculate the gift she gave the 
world? 

Martie: I suppose it’s what they tried 
to teach us in our childhood: “Do 
your best, your very best, and do it 
every day.” 

FaNNIE: Or the verse we learned in 
Sunday School: “Whatsoever you 
do, do it heartily as unto the 
Lord...” 

Potty: That’s exactly what I mean — 
because no one can tell who is a key 
person. 


BertHa: I wish I’d believed that 


twenty-five years ago. 

Pouuy: Try to make your children and 
grandchildren realize it. 

Vera: I think you’re leaving out some- 
thing awfully important. A person, 
in his effort to do his best, his very 
best, might be absolutely ruthless. 
In their way, dictators do their best. 
Shouldn’t we add kindness? Re- 
member, “There’s nothing so kingly 
as kindness.” 

Pot.y: You’re perfectly right, Vera. 

JANE: If I’d thought that at our last 
meeting, I wouldn’t have been so 
cruel to you, Polly. 

Bertua: I wasn’t much better. Guess 
we forgot what Alpha Kappa stood 
for. 

Martie: That’s right — Alpha Kappa 
— Always Kind. (They all laugh.) 
Pouty: Girls, that’s wonderful. Figure 
or no figure, when the cocoa comes 
in, I’ll drink a toast to Alpha Kappa! 

THE END 


A Game of Chess 


by John Murray 


Characters 
ALICE 
Bru, her husband 
Mr. THOMPSON 
Lois ; ar 
his nieces 
IRENE 
Time: Evening. 
Serrina: The living room of Mr. 
Thompson’s house. 
Ar Risp: Mr. THompson, an old man, 
stands by the window at left. He has 


letting the drape fall back in place. 
Then he walks to the table at upstage 
center, looks at the chess set on the 
table, and rearranges one of the pieces. 
Without, the wind whistles, and Mr. 
THOMPSON rubs his hands together as 
though he is cold. Suddenly, a sharp 
knock on the door at right brings him 
alert. He crosses to the door and opens 
it slowly. 
Bru (Offstage): May we come in? 


3 to see Parted the drapes, and is looking ouf Mr. Tuompson (Hesifating): Huh? 


anxiously. After a moment, he turns, 


Oh, yes, yes. Please come in. (BILL 





and ALICE enter carrying suticases. 
They put the suitcases down and shake 
the rain from their clothes.) 

Britt: Whew! What a night. It would 
be our luck for the old car to give 
out on this deserted road. 

Auice: Yes! Thank heavens I spotted 
your house back among the trees, 
eee ee 

Mr. THompson: Thompson. (Simply) 
Yes, it is very fortunate. Many 
people do not see this house. 

Brix: It’s impossible to see anything 
on a night like this. 

Mr. THompson: I hope your car isn’t 
badly damaged. 

Brix: Oh, no! It’s not damaged at all. 
But I expect the ignition wires are 
wet. We'll be O.K. after the rain 


stops. 

Mr. THompson: Ah, good! Good! I’m 
afraid that I can’t accommodate 
overnight guests any more. I don’t 


have room. 

ALICE (Quickly): What! In such a big 
house! (She bites her lip.) Oh, I’m 
sorry. But this house looked so large 
from the road. 

Mr. THompson: The upstairs quarters 
are all closed off. We— I— don’t 
use those rooms. 

Auice: Oh! (She looks around at the 
furniture covered with sheets. Sud- 
denly her voice brightens.) Oh, I see! 
You’re closing the house. You’re 
planning to go away. 

Mr. THompson: I have just been away. 

AuicE: You’ve just come back? 

Mr. Tompson: Yes. But I don’t 
know how long I shall stay. (ALIcE 
looks anxiously ai Brix.) 

Bru: Well, we'll try not to impose 
upon your good nature. It’s kind of 


you to let us stay here until the storm 
blows over. 

Mr. TxHompson (Brighter): But I en- 
joy having you! It’s always a pleas- 
ure to welcome young people to this 
house. (Mr. TxHompson slowly 
walks back to the chess set and looks at 
the table longingly.) You may think 
that I acted surprised when I first 
opened the door. Well, you see, | 
was expecting someone else. 

A.IcE: Someone else? 

Mr. Tompson: Yes. This is Wednes- 
day night. Well, Mr. Willows always 
comes here to play chess on Wednes- 
day night. 

Bru: Mr. Willows? 

Mr. Txompson: He’s an old friend. 
Why I’ve played chess with Mr. 
Willows for years and years! 

Bru: I hope we won’t intrude when 
your friend arrives. If there is some 
other room we can wait in — 

Mr. THompson: No, no! Mr. Willows 
won’t mind at all. 

But (Walking to window at left): I’m 
afraid you might be disappointed 
tonight. I don’t think your friend 
will venture out in this storm. 

Mr. THompson: Oh, the weather never 
bothers Mr. Willows. He’s used to 
these storms, I assure you. 

But: But the roads are practically 
flooded. 

Mr. TxHompson: He’ll be here. 

But: It’s a very bad storm. 

Mr. THompson (Abruptly): Mr. Wil- 
lows will be here! (Dismayed, Buu 
walks away from the window. MR 
Tompson senses that he has hur 
Brw’s feelings.) I’m sorry to have 


been so abrupt but, well, I’m s¥ 


lonely old man and I always look 
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forward to Mr. Willows’ visits. I 
don’t like to think of his not arriving. 

But (Smiling): That’s O.K. If you 
say your friend will be here, he’ll 
be here. 

Mr. THompson (Clasping his hands to- 
gether excitedly): Oh, I’m a terrible 
host. Here! You young people are 
drenched and I haven’t offered you 
anything. 

AtIcE (Quickly): We don’t want any- 
thing. We'll be all right. 

Mr. THompson: But a little cider — 

Brut (Smiling): It would hit the spot. 

Mr. THompson: I have some very ex- 
cellent cider in the pantry. (He moves 
to upstage center door.) Til be back in 
a moment. (At the door, he hesitates 
and turns.) If Mr. Willows comes 
while I’m gone, tell him I’ll be back 
shortly. (He exits.) 

Auice (Quickly): Oh, Bill; let’s get 
away from this house. 

Bru: In this storm? What's t!ie matter 
with you, Alice? 

Auice: I’d rather wait in the car. 

Briu: You’re acting like a foolish child. 

Auice: I’m frightened. 

Brit: All right! So this man acts a 
little queer — that’s his privilege. 
Living alone out here in the country 
would make anyone eccentric! 

A.icE: But his eyes are so strange. 

Bit: You’re letting your imagination 
run away with you. 

AticE: No, no! You know I’m always 
pretty level-headed. But there’s 
something about this house that I 
don’t like. 

Brit: What do you mean? 

AticE: Haven’t you noticed how that 

old man keeps watching that win- 

dow. 








But: He’s waiting for Mr. Willows. 

Auice: But there’s nothing beyond 
that window! Oh, don’t you remem- 
ber when we first walked up the 
drive how I mentioned that this 
house was surrounded by trees and 
big, barren fields? 

BritL: Maybe Mr. Willows has a little 
shack on one of the farms. 

Auice: Well, maybe — but I’m still 
frightened. (She gestures at the furni- 
ture.) Why are all these things 
covered? 

Bru: Mr. Thompson told you that he 
had been away. 

Auicr: I wish I could believe that. No! 
I think there’s another reason. I 
think — (AuIcE walks to left window 
and pushes drape aside.) Look! How 
dark it is out there! And he’s wait- 
ing for someone. Someone who'll 
come out of that darkness! (She 
turns and rushes to Bru.) Oh, please 
take me away. Let’s get away before 
it’s too late! 

Bru (Sternly): Now I won’t have any 
more nonsense. You're overtired 
after our long drive from the city 
and the car breaking down was too 
much for you. Pull yourself to- 
gether, Alice! 

Auice: What can I do? 

Brit: You can stop acting like a school 
girl. In an hour, this storm’!l be over 
and we’ll be on our merry way. And 
you'll laugh at your foolishness. 

Auice: Oh, I hope you’re right. 

Bru: I know I’m right. Now, sit down 
and relax. (AuicE looks at the covered 
furniture.) 

Auice: There’s no place to sit. All of 
these chairs are covered with sheets. 

Bru (Gesturing): Well, use one of these 


chairs by the chess game. (He draws 
out one of the chairs and ALIcE sits 
down.) 

Auice (Slowly): I wish the storm would 
stop. (Bm. pats her shoulder as- 
suringly. The upstage center door 
opens and Mr. THOMPSON enters 
carrying a tray with a bottle of cider 
and two glasses. He places tray on 
server, pours cider into the two glasses, 
and joins Bru and Auice center. He 
is suddenly aware that ALICE occupies 
one of the chairs by the chess table. 
The cider glasses shake in his hand 
and his face is lined with rage.) 

Mr. THompson (Loudly): Don’t sit in 
that chair! 

Brit: What? 

Mr. THompson (Loudly): Get out of 
that chair! (ALICE rises quickly and 
Bru puts his arm around her.) 

Auice: I’m sorry. 

Buu: Yes. I didn’t think she’d hurt 
the chair. (Mr. THompson places the 
two glasses by the chess set.) 

Mr. Tuompson (More softly): I didn’t 
mean to shout, but you startled me 
so sitting in that chair. You see, I 
never use it. (He lifts the glasses and 
hands one to Bru and one to ALICE.) 
That’s Mr. Willows’ chair. (More 
brightly) But never mind. Drink the 
cider. It'll warm you up. 

Bri: Won’t you join us? 

Mr. Trompson: Oh, no — I never use 
it. (Confidentially) You see, my wife 
doesn’t approve. (He points to large 
painting on rear wall.) 

Auice: Your wife — is she here now? 

Mr. THompson: My wife is dead. 

Autce: Oh, I’m sorry. 

Mr. TxHompson: Yes, I’m all alone. 
That’s why I look forward to Mr. 


Willows’ visits. That’s why I can do 
nothing to offend him. 

Bru: Where does Mr. Willows live? 

Mr. TxHompson (Quickly): Why do 
you ask? 

Brit: Oh, no reason — but I didn’t 


think there were any other houses § * 


around here. 

Mr. THompson (Slowly): There are no 
other houses. (Quickly, ALICE and 
But finish the cider. Mr. THOMPSON 
takes the empty glasses and returns 
them to the server. While he ts so en- 
gaged, Auice looks helplessly at Bu, 
but he simply shrugs his shoulders and 
points to his temple. Mr. THompPson 
returns.) 

Mr. THompson: If you'll excuse me, 
I’ll return the bottle to the pantry. 

Bru: That’s all right. (Smiling) But! 
suggest you’d better leave it here. 
I’m sure your friend, Mr. Willows, 
will want some cider when he arrives. 

Mr. TxHompson (Smiling hard): | 
doubt that. Yes, I doubt that very 
much. (He takes bottle and ezils 
through rear door.) 

Bri: Now, what did he mean by that’ 

Auicw: You see, I was right! There's 
something terribly wrong with that 
man. 

Bru: Well, it’s no concern of our. 
We'll soon be on our way and Mr. 
Thompson will be just a memory 
us. 

Autce: I wonder. I wonder if we'll get 
away so easily. 

Brit: What do you mean? 

Auice: I want to leave now. 

Bru: Ssshhh! I think I hear Mr. 
Thompson coming back. (Mg) 
THOMPSON enters through rear doo 








and joins Auice and BIL.) 
Mr. THompson: There! I’ve put the 
cider away. And I think the rain is 































































































re? 
y do stopping. 
Auice (Brightly): Good! Maybe we 
jidn’t can start on our way. 
ouses @ MR. Tompson: Yes. In a little while. 
Brit (Smiling): You seem almost 
seid anxious to be rid of us. 
epee Mr. THompson: Oh no, no! It’s Mr. 
een Willows. I don’t know how he’!! feel 
seine about visitors. 
os'dh- Bru: Well, we won’t annoy him, I 
Buu, assure you. 
weed Mr. Tompson: You see, I’m the only 
settee friend that Mr. Willows has. He’s 
very lonely. 
os ie Bru: How did you meet him? 
antes. Mr. THompson (Laughing): Really, it 
“But! was almost the same way I met you. 
: hi I was alone one night when he came 
FiNlows to this house — out of the storm. He 
a was alone and wet and cold. I felt 
wy» very sorry for him. 
rd): 18 bru: What was he doing out on such a 
at very night? I thought you said he lived 
id exils near here. 

,_ Mr. Tompson: Did I say that? Well, 
ry that! it’s rather difficult to explain. It’s 
There® hard to say where Mr. Willows lives. 
ith thath pit: And I suppose he became a good 

friend of you and your wife’s. 
of OSE Mr. THompson (Surprised): Oh, my 
and Mr.§ wife didn’t know him. 
mory “# Biri: But surely she must have met 
him during one of his visits. 
we'll gi Mr. Tuompson (Sternly): My wife 








didn’t know him. Mr. Willows al- 
ways came while she slept. 

Brit (Laughing): Well, your Mr. Wil- 
lows is a strange one, I must say. 
Mr. THompson (Offended): He’s the 

dearest friend I have. 









































Brit: He doesn’t sound the least bit 
sociable. (Mr. THompson walks to 
window and pushes drape aside.) 

Mr. THompson: Sociable! When one 
is as lonesome as I, he is willing to 
choose anyone for a friend. Anyone! 
Oh, I don’t care whether he’s sociable 
or not. He’s always been my dearest 
friend and he’s coming here tonight! 

Auice (Softly, to Bruit): Don’t say any- 
thing more to him. You’ve upset 
him. 

Briu: But there’s something fishy. 

Auice: You don’t think — 

Brix (Worried): I don’t know what to 
think. 

Mr. THompson (Suddenly turning): 
You don’t have to whisper behind 
my back. You think I’ve lost my 
mind. You think Mr. Willows doesn’t 
exist. But he’s real, I tell you. He’s 
real! (He walks to chess set and looks 
at it.) And he’s an excellent chess 
player. Tell me, young man, do you 
play chess? 

Bri: I stumbled through a few games 
at college, but I was never very 
good. 

Mr. Tuompson: Ah! It’s a game of 
great finesse. A game of strategy. If 
we could only govern our lives like 
the pattern of a good chess game. 
(He picks up two pieces.) Pawns! 
These little pieces of wood. They’re 
just like humans. Fighting! Look- 
ing for something. (He returns the 
pieces to the board.) I feel terribly 
sorry for them. They don’t have any 
friends in this lonely old house. 
They don’t have Mr. Willows. (A 
crash of thunder upsets ALICE.) 

AuicE (Whispering to Bri): Oh, please 
take me away from here! (Mr. 


THompson takes a watch from his 
vest pocket and studies it under the 
lamp.) 

Mr. Tompson: Ah, good! Mr. Wil- 
lows should be here soon. In about 
ten minutes! (Bm. walks slowly to 
rear wall and studies the painting. He 
turns.) 

Britt: Your wife was a beautiful wo- 
man. 

Mr. THompson (Absently): Yes, very. 

Brit: Has she been — when did she 
die. 

Mr. Tuompson:A little overa week ago. 

Buu: Oh! I didn’t know. 

Mr. THompson: It was a shock to me, 
but Ellen and I were never too close. 
She always had her friends and I al- 
ways had mine. 

Bux: This is certainly a fine house for 
entertaining. 

Mr. THompson: Yes, Ellen gave many 
fine parties here. But I always felt 
left out of them. I don’t care for too 
many people. 

Bitt: This house is too much for one 
person. Why don’t you sell it? 

Mr. THompson: Yes, they want me to 
sell it. 

Brix: They? 

Mr. THompson: My nieces, Lois and 
Irene. Oh, they’re fine girls, but 
they don’t understand a lonely, old 
man. 

Bri: Well, I think they’re right. 

Avice: You could get a smaller place in 
the city — meet new people — live 
a happier life. 

Mr. THompson: I wouldn’t be happy 
in the city. I would have no one. 
Bru (Laughing): Oh, yes! People still 

make friends in the city. 

Mr. THompson: But what would I do 
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about Mr. Willows? 

Auice: He could still visit you. You 
wouldn’t have to lose your old friend. 

Mr. Tompson: I doubt very much 
whether Mr. Willows would ever 
come to the city. 

Bru: I’m sure he’d travel to meet you. 

Mr. THompson (Anziously): No, no! 
I couldn’t take that chance. | 
couldn’t lose his friendship. It’s all 
I have left. 

Auice (Quickly): Do you see your 
nieces often? 

Mr. THompson: Yes. As a matter of 
fact, I stayed at their home since 
Ellen — since my wife -— 

Autce: I understand. 

Mr. THompson: The girls are so kind. 
They did everything to please a 
fussy old man, but I was terribly in 
the way. 

Auice: You shouldn’t feel like that. 
I’m sure they loved having you. 

Mr. TxHompson (Shrugging): Who 
knows? I might go back with them 
some day. 

Avice: You should live with someone. 
It’s not right that you should stay 
alone in this house. 

Mr. THompson (Absently): Yes, some 
day I might go back. But tonight — # 
tonight I will wait for Mr. Willows! 
(Mr. THompson walks to the window 
and lifts the drape. He peers into the 
night. Auice makes a helpless gesture 
at Bru.) Wait! I think I caughta 
glimpse of Mr. Willows. 

Auice: You — you did? 

Mr. Tuompson: Yes, I believe I saw 
him in the distance. Oh, it’s # 
dark. (AuicE walks to window. Bu 
follows. Together, they look out into 
the night.) 











Avice: It’s impossible to see anyone. 

Brix: All I can see is rain streaking the 
window. 

Mr. THompson: Wait for a lightning 
flash. You’ll see Mr. Willows then! 
(A long moment passes. Dejectedly, 
Mr. THompson lowers the drape.) 
Oh, it’s no use. It’s too dark to see. 
(Brighter) But i’m sure that Mr. 
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's all Willows is coming. I know he’ll be 
here — soon! (Bru cocks his head 
your toward door on right,) 
Britt: What’s that? 
er of § Aice: It — It sounds like a car engine. 
since § BiLL: Can someone be trying to start 
my car? I’m sure that no one else 
would be out tonight. 
kind. §ALice (Anziously): it’s a car motor, 
ase a & all right. Oh, go see, Bill! See if it’s 
bly in§ our car! (Hurriedly, But exits 
through right door. A.ice steps for- 
that. § ward.) No, no! Bill, wait! Oh, 
u. please wait! (The door ts closed. Bit. 
Who @ is gone. Slowly, Auice turns and, 
them § trembling, faces Mr. THompson.) 
Mr. THompson: He’s gone. He can’t 
neone. @ hear you now. 
d stay §ALICcE: Oh! 
Mr. Tompson: Relax, my dear. 
;, some § Nothing can hurt you in this house. 
ight —§ALice (Starting for right door): I’m 
Tillows! @ going to look for Bill. Suppose some- 
window § one is taking our car — 
into te @Mx. Taompson: Don’t worry. Please 
gesturt§ sit down. (He draws out a chair at 
aught sf ‘he chess table — a different one from 
the chatr Auice used earlier in the 
play.) 
e I saw@lice: I prefer to stand. 





{r. THompson (Sternly): Sit down! 
(Reluctantly, Auice sits down. She 
perches nervously on the edge of the 
Mr. THOMPSON stands be- 














chatr. 











hind her with his hands resting on the 

back of the chair.) There! That’s 

better. You can relax now. (He 
walks around the chair and faces 

ALICE from the opposite side of the 

table.) Do you play chess? 

Auice: N — No. 

Mr. THompson: It’s a most relaxing 
game. 

Auice: Please — I don’t want to play 
chess. 

Mr. THompson: Mr. Willows is an ex- 
cellent player. Ah, such strategy! 
His gambit is magnificient! (ALICE 
tries to rise.) 

Auice: I want to look for Bill. 

Mr. THompson: But why go out into 
the storm? Who knows, you might 
never find him. 

Auice: What? 

Mr. THompson: He might never come 
back. (A crash of thunder. ALice 
presses her hands against her face and 
sobs.) Why are you crying? 

Auice: ’m—I’m not crying, but 
I’m — 

Mr. THompson: Frightened? 

Auice: Oh, I don’t know. Please don’t 
look at me like that. 

Mr. THompson: I didn’t mean any 
harm. 

Avice: I’m so terribly tired. 

Mr. THompson: I’m sorry that you 
can’t stay here tonight. 

Auice: No! I wouldn’t want that. 

Mr. THompson: We always had many, 
many guests but everyone has for- 
gotten me since Ellen left. 

AuicE: No one comes here? 

Mr. THompson: No one. (Brighter) 
But Mr. Willows hasn’t forgotten. 
He hasn’t deserted me. He will never 
forget me. (Quickly, he walks to win- 


dow and looks out. His voice rises in 
a wailing call.) Mr. Willows! Mr. 
Willows! Can you hear me? I’m 
waiting for you. (ALIcE quickly 
rises. Her coat brushes the table and 
several of the chess men fall to the 
floor. Mr. THompPson turns angrily.) 
Now see what you’ve done! 

Auice: I’m — I’m sorry. 

Mr. TxHompson: Mr. Willows will be 
terribly angry. Very angry indeed! 
(Mr. THompson walks across stage 
and grasps AuIcE by the wrists. She 
cringes in fear.) Yes, Mr. Willows 
will be very angry. 

AuIcE: Please! (She tries to break away, 
but Mr. THompson’s fingers tighten 
on her wrists. Suddenly, footfalls are 
heard offstage. Right door opens and 
Briu enters, followed by Lois and 
IRENE.) 

Bri: Alice! What's the matter? 

Auice: Oh, Bill! (Mr. THompson re- 
leases his hold and Auice rushes to 
Bru. Lots steps forward.) 

Lots: Hello, Uncle Henry! 

IRENE: Uncle! You frightened us out 
of our skins! Why did you leave on 
such a night? 

Mr. THompson (Meekly): Hello, Lois. 
Hello, Irene. 

IRENE: You’re coming home this in- 
stant. You know perfectly well 
there’s no heat or food in this house. 

Lois: Yes, Uncle; you shouldn’t have 
left us. Haven’t you been happy 
with us? We tried to be kind. 

Mr. TxHompson: You’ve been very 
kind. 

IrENE (To Auice): I hope Uncle didn’t 
frighten you. 

Auice: It’s all right now. But for a 
minute — 


IRENE (Smiling): He’s perfectly harm- 
less. But once in a while he gets 
away from us. 

Auice: Gets away? 

Brix: Yes. Miss Wilson explained it to 
me when I first saw her car. It was 
her car motor we heard, by the way. 

Auice: What did she explain? 

IRENE: Well, my aunt, that’s Uncle 
Henry’s wife, passed away just a 
week ago. She always watched after 
him and, now that he’s gone, he 
really has no one except Lois and 
me. 

AuicE: He’s been staying with you and 
your sister? 

IRENE: That’s right. We thought that 
he was happy enough but he sud- 
denly disappeared this afternoon. 
Thank heavens Lois had the fore- 
sight to figure out that he would head 
for this house. 

AuicE: You’re planning to sell the 
house? 

IRENE: Yes, we have a buyer for the 
place. Lois and I have covered the 
furniture and closed the upstairs 
rooms, but I guess poor old Uncle in- 
sists upon living in the past. 

Auicr (Suddenly): But what about Mr. 
Willows? Your uncle is expecting 
Mr. Willows — TONIGHT! 

IRENE: So, he’s told you about Mr. 
Willows! 

Auice: Yes, he told us that he was an 
old friend and that he was coming 
here to play chess tonight. (Axic# 
points at chess set.) You see, he’s 
expecting him. He was terribly up- 
set when I knocked over some of the 
pieces. 

IRENE: Uncle has talked about Mr. 
Willows for many years now. (Slowly) 
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But no one has ever met him. [ 
suppose no one ever will! 

Auice: You mean that — 

[RENE: I’m afraid that Mr. Willows 
exists only in Uncle’s imagination! 
(Suddenly Mr. THompson steps for- 
ward.) 

Mr. THompson (Loudly): No! That’s 
not true! Mr. Willows is real. He’ll 
be here soon. 

Lois: Well, we can’t wait for him, 
Uncle. This house is terribly cold 
and we have to get back to town. 
And you’re coming along! 

Mr. THompson: But what about Mr. 
Willows? 

IRENE: I’m sure that Mr. Willows can 
play chess some other night. You 
can leave a note for him. 

Mr. THompson: No! You’re making 
fun of me. But I know better. Mr. 
Willows will be here! He will be here! 
(He rushes to the window.) See! He 
always comes over the field. He’s 
probably heading for the house now. 
I have to be here to meet him. 

Lois: Please, Uncle. 

Mr. TrHompson: But I can’t have you 
not believing in Mr. Willows. He 
comes across the field, through the 
back garden and enters through the 
servants’ door. (Mr. THOMPSON 
gestures above right door.) See? I 
have a bell arranged for him. When 
he comes to the servants’ door, he 
always rings five times. Then I 
know that Mr. Willows is here. 

Auice: There is a bell up there. 

Mr. THompson: Of course there’s a 
bell. How else would I know when 
Mr. Willows arrives. He’ll be here 
soon. 

Lois: Now Uncle, you have to come 
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home at once! That old back door- 
bell’s been up there for ages and you 
know it! You have to come home 
now. 

Mr. TxHompson (Determined): Mr. 
Willows will ring that bell soon! I 
have to be here! 

IRENE: I'll get your coat, Uncle. It’s 
getting terribly late. (She ezxtis at 
right.) 

Mr. THompson: I have to wait for Mr. 
Willows. (iRENE returns with Mr. 
THompson’s hat and coat. She places 
the coat around his shoulders and helps 
him to door on right. All the while, 
he ts calling the name of Mr. Willows. 
IRENE then faces Bru and ALIcE.) 

IRENE: We have to leave now. I want 
to get Uncle home before he catches 
his death of cold. 

Bru: We understand. 

ALICE (Quickly): We’re leaving too. I 
think the rain is stopping. Maybe 
we can get our car started. 

IRENE: It was nice meeting you. 

Lois (To Brut and Auice): You can 
leave the lights on. I have to come 
back later to get some more of 
Uncle’s things. I’ll put the lights out 
then. 

IRENE: And the front door has a snap 
lock. You can just close it when 
you leave. 

Brut: Goodbye. 
thing. 

Lots: I’m glad that you watched after 
Uncle for us. 

Buu: He watched after us! (Mr. 
THOMPSON turns sadly, looks at the 
window and up at the bell. He shakes 
his head sadly.) 

Mr. Txompson: Oh, Mr. Willows! 
Mr. Willows will be so disappointed. 


Thanks for every- 











I’ll never see him again. (IRENE, 

Lots, and Mr. THOMPSON ezii.) 

Auice: Oh, that poor, old man! I feel 
terribly sorry for him. 

Bru: His nieces will take good care of 
him. Have no fear of that. 

Avice: But he seems so all alone. 

Bu: Yes, he’s a pretty lonely old man. 

Auice: And he had such confidence in 
Mr. Willows. 

Brit (Smiling): Yes. He almost had 
me believing in him. (Slowly, ALIcE 
walks to window and lifts drape. Bru. 

joins her.) It’s stopped raining. It’s 
much bright now. 

Auice: Yes, we'll be able to leave. (She 
continues to stare out of window. Sud- 
denly, she stiffens and gives a little 
cry of terror.) Bill! Oh, Bill! 

Brut: What’s the matter? 
pale! 

Auice: Look! Out there! 

Briu: Where? (He looks out window.) 

AuicE: Someone is standing out there 
in the shadow of the garden. Some- 
one — something is standing there! 

Briu: Where? I don’t see — 

AutcE: Look! I see something there. 
Someone is watching this house! 

Bru: Let me see. Oh! (Brix séarts to 
laugh raucously. He takes A.icr’s 
hand and squeezes it.) 

Auice: Bill! Why are you laughing? 

Bru (Laughing): I’m laughing at your 
Mr. Willows. Oh, my poor, foolish 
dear! 

Autce: Bill! 

Bri: Look again and tell me what you 
see. (Anice looks out the window 
again.) 

Auice: I can still see someone — but 

he isn’t moving. And those out- 


You’re 





stretched arms! 
(ALICE smiles.) 

Brit: Do you see how foolish you’ve 
been? In a moment, you would have 
been seeing all sorts of things! (ALIcE 
gestures out window) 

Auice: And is that Mr. Willows? 

Brit (Laughing): That, my dear, is 
Mr. Willows! But I doubt if he’ll be 
interested in a game of chess tonight 
or any other night. 

Auice: He’s only a scarecrow! 

Buu: Nothing more. 

Auice (Uneasily): But that old man 
was so certain. 

Bit: Mr. Willows was a figment of his 
imagination. He was a lonely, old 
man and, in his depression, he be- 
friended a scarecrow. It was just like 
a child playing with a rag doll. 

Auice: But what about the doorbell? 
The old man said that his friend al- 
ways rang five times. 

Brit (Laughing): Mr. Willows won't 
bother ringing any doorbells! (He 
crosses stage and picks up suitcases) 
C’mon. Let’s try to get the car 
started. I think we’ve had enough 
excitement for one night. 

Auice: Yes, I’ll be glad to go. (She 
pauses and looks at window sadly.) 
But I hope that the old man will be 
happy with his nieces. And I hope 
he meets his Mr. Willows again 
soon! (Together, Brut and Axice exil 
right. The stage is deserted for a mo- 
ment and nothing is heard except the 
faint moaning of the wind. Suddenly, 
the silence is split as the door bell rings 
insistently — one, two, three, four, 
five times as the curtain slowly falls.) 


I — I— Oh, Bill! 


THE END 
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Part Two 





Intermediates 





The Weaver's Son 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 
CHRISTOPHER CoLuMBuS, 14 
Susanna, his mother 
DomeENnIco, his father 
BIANCHINETTA, his sister, 7 
BARTHOLOMEW, 12 

Time: A spring day in 1465. 

SertinG: The combination workroom- 
living room of the Columbus family in 
Genoa. 

Ar Rise: BIANCHINETTA is seated on a 
low stool near a basket of tangled wool 
yarn. She is trying to get order out of 
the tangles, winding the different 
colors on balls. In a few moments her 
mother, SUSANNA, comes in, wiping 
her hands on her apron. 

Susanna: There, I have done with the 
dyeing of the blue yarn. Always so 
much stirring and stirring! And to 
keep the big vats boiling, that is not 
easy. (Looks at yarn basket) Good, 
Bianchinetta. You are getting all the 
snarls out of the old yarn. 

BIANCHINETTA: I have the black al- 
most untangled. 

SusANNA: I am glad that my daughter, 
at least, is dependable in this house. 

BIANCHINETTA: Bartholomew is busy, 
Mama. At the heap of new wool 
Papa bought. 

SusANNA: Bartholomew is carding it? 

BIANCHINETTA: Yes, Mama. When I 


looked in the wool room he was 
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combing so hard he did not see me. 

Susanna: Or perhaps he was looking 
so hard out the window? (Shakes her 
head) No, I am afraid my sons are 
not weavers at heart. And Christo- 
pher is not back yet. Two hours he 
has been gone. Two hours! And on 
such a busy morning. 

BIANCHINETTA: He had the woven 
cloth to deliver for Papa, you know. 

Susanna: And how long does that 
take? Not two hours, I am sure. He 
promised to come home directly. 

BIANCHINETTA: I, saw him start out 
running. 

Susanna: Then he should be back the 
sooner. 

BIANCHINETTA: Mama, do you know 
why Christopher runs when he has 
errands to do? I know. It is to save 
time . . . so he can stop at the docks 
and watch the ships. 

Susanna: Yes, or stand around at the 
map makers! As if there were noth- 
ing for him to do at home. (Shakes 
head) He is no weaver’s son, with 
his head full of the sea. Yet we must 
live . . . and to live means to work. 
Especially when your father . . 
Where is your father, by the way? 

BIANCHINETTA: He said he had to meet 
a member of the guild at the wine 
dealer. On business. 

Susanna: So? At the wine dealer? I 






do not see much business in that, 
except for the wine dealer. 

BIANCHINETTA: Papa said he would not 
be long. 

Susanna: Yet he has been gone all the 
time I was dyeing the yarn. Busi- 
ness, indeed! I must send Bartholo- 
mew to fetch him. Oh, Bianchin- 
etta, a woman’s lot is not an easy 
one. Work, work, work. And keep 
track of the menfolk besides. It is 
not easy, I tell you. (Calls) Bar- 
tholomew! (Looke at work basket) 
There, near the bottom, is more of 
the black. (Calls) Bartholomew! 
(BARTHOLOMEW, @ slight, dark-haired 
lad, enters.) 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes, Mama. 

Susanna: Is Christopher helping with 
the carding? 

BaRTHOLOMEW: He is not back yet 
from delivering the cloth. 


Susanna: How do you explain that it 
takes him so long? 

BarRTHOLOMEW (Shrugging): It would 
take a long time to get way to the 
other side of the docks. 

Susanna: Yes, when one keeps stub- 
bing his toe from looking so hard at 


the ships. Go find him, Burtholo- 
mew, and bring him to me when you 
return. He was to have come home 
directly. That was a promise. 
BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes, Mama. 
Susanna: And as you pass the wine 
dealer’s shop, tell your father he is 
wanted at home immediately. It is 
important. Do you hear? 
BaRTHOLOMEW: Yes, Mama. Imme- 
diately. Important. 
Susanna: Now, run. This is a busy 
morning. And my back aches from 
work already. (BARTHOLOMEW runs 
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out. Susanna and BIANCHINETTA 
work at the yarn.) 

BIANCHINETTA: Mama... 

Susanna: Yes, daughter. 

BIANCHINETTA: Is there to be a feast 
day soon? 

Susanna: Not soon. Why do you ask? 

BIANCHINETTA: Because of the cheeses. 

Susanna: What cheeses? 

BIANCHINETTA: The cheeses in the dark 
closet under the stairway. 

Susanna: What are you talking of, 
Bianchinetta? 

BIANCHINETTA: I was looking for my 
old doll this morning, and I saw 
them. Three big wonderful cheeses. 

Susanna: Are you sure? 

Biancuinetta: Yes, yes, Mama. Is it 
& surprise? 

Susanna (Sighing): Yes . . . a surprise 
to me. Your father, Bianchinetta, is 
full of surprises. Now he probably 
wishes to deal in cheeses instead of 
woolen cloth! Last month it was 
wine. He could see a fortune in deal- 
ing in wine, he said! To your father 
the far pasture is always the green- 
est. 

BIANCHINETTA: Doesn’t Papa like to | 
be a weaver? 

Susanna: I am afraid he likes most 
what he does not have to do. So 
now it is cheeses! Well. Is it any 
wonder his sons do not keep their 
minds on their work, seeing the ex- 
ample of their father? You and | 
cannot tend to everything, daughter 
. .. (DomENICco is heard singing of- 
stage as he approaches.) 

BIANCHINETTA: I think that is Papa 
now. 

Susanna: There is no doubt of it. Run 
out into the courtyard, Bianchinetta, 





while I speak to him. (BIANCHINETTA 
exits. DoMENICO sings. SusANNA 
works nervously at the yarn.) 

DoMENIco (Still offstage) : 

A jug of wine and a loaf of bread 
And a lovely yellow cheese 

And a jolly song in a fellow’s head, 
Oh, what is better than these? 

Oh, what is better than these? 
(DomeENIco enters.) Dear wife, here 
I am immediately. And what is so 
important? 

Susanna: What is important is Chris- 
topher, Domenico. 

Domenico: Christopher? Is anything 
the matter with Christopher? 

SusaNNA: Yes. And I am afraid it is 
your fault. 

Domenico: My fault? What has hap- 
pened? Have I not been a good 
father? Have I not apprenticed my 
sons to a good trade? 

Susanna: A good father! Is it a good 
father, Domenico, to make promise 
after promise that you do not keep? 
To set such an example to your sons? 
Time and again you tell me you will 
not go to the wine dealer’s in the 
midst of a busy morning. Yet you 
go. 

Domenico (Weakly): I have business 
with members of the guild of master 
clothiers, Susanna. 

Susanna: At the shop of the wine 
dealer! Why must it always be at 
the wine dealer’s? You come home 
without a coin in your pocket. 
(Domenico feels in his pockets. They 
are empty.) Time and again you 
promise to stick to the workshop as 
becomes a good weaver. But do you 
keep your mind on your weaving? 
No. Your head is full of cheeses! 
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Domenico (Taken aback): Cheeses? 

Susanna: Yes, cheeses. What do you 
plan to do now, Domenico? Become 
a cheesemonger? And where did you 
get the money to buy three cheeses? 

Domenico: Dear wife, I borrowed it. 
I have friends. I will pay it back. 
(Catches himself) What three cheeses, 
may I ask? 

Susanna: The cheeses in the dark 
closet under the stairs. Oh, Domen- 
ico, do you not see what you are 
doing? How can we hope to raise 
our sons to be upright and depend- 
able when their father .. . 

Domenico: When their father is so 
undependable? (He becomes very 
repentant.) Dear little wife, flower of 
my heart, rose of my soul, I know 
what you say is true. I dream big 
dreams, and they keep me from 
tending to my business. Every morn- 
ing, believe me, I wake up full of 
fire. “Today,” I say, “I will work 
my fingers to the bone. Today I will 
weave the finest wool cloth in 
Genoa. Today I will show my dear 
Susanna what a man she married . .”’ 

Susanna (Resignedly): You show me, 
all right. 

Domenico: Every morning this fire of 
ambition burns in my breast. 

Susanna: And then the fire burns to 
ashes. (She wipes her eyes) That it- 
self is bad, but it is not the worst. 
Your sons suffer from your example! 
And I had such hopes for them, 
Domenico. A lad must learn disci- 
pline, or he will fail as a man. A lad 
must keep his promise. He must 
drive straight ahead and let nothing 
stand in his way. How long, 
Domenico, should it have taken 








Christopher to deliver the cloth this 
morning? 

Domenico: Oh, 
Maybe more. 

Susanna: He has now been gone more 
than two hours, and he promised to 
return directly. 

Domenico: That is bad. Indeed, dear 
wife, that is bad. But Christopher 
is a good lad. It does not happen 
often, you know. 

Susanna: Too often. This is not the 
first time. For his own good, 
Domenico, you must punish him. 

Domenico: Do you think so? 

Susanna: I am sure of it. (Looks at 
him pointedly) It is so easy to get 
into bad habits. 

DomeEnico (Sighing) : Delightfully easy. 
(Catches himself) What punishment 
would you suggest, wife? 

Susanna: Give him more to do; more 
responsibility, perhaps. Make him 
work harder, and longer. Then he 
will have less time for distractions. 
Promise me, Domenico. For his own 
good, promise me you will punish 
him. Then I will try to forget about 
the cheeses. 

Domenico: Rest assured, little flower, 
I promise. Longer hours, you say? 
More to do? Responsibility? Yes, I 
will find a way. (BIANCHINETTA runs 
in.) 

BIANCHINETTA: They are coming — 
Bartholomew and Christopher. And 
running, too. 

Domenico (A ffectionately): And you, 

little rose in the bud, have you nota 

kiss for Papa after all this time? 

(BiancHtnetta kisses him fondly 

and returns to unravelling the wool. 

BARTHOLOMEW and CHRISTOPHER 


an hour, perhaps. 
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hurry in. CHRISTOPHER is a sturdy, 
fair-complexioned lad, with reddish 
hair.) 

Susanna: So, Christopher. You are 
home at last. And what has hap- 
pened to your promise in the mean- 
time? 

CHRISTOPHER: But I did come home 
directly, Mama. Only the wind was 
against me. 

Susanna: The wind? And are you a 
bird, to be concerned with the wind? 

BARTHOLOMEW (Grinning): You should 
see his wings, Mama. (Makes shape 
of a square-rigged sail with gestures) 
How they fly in the wind! 

Domenico: Come, what is all this talk 
in riddles? You send a great con- 
fusion through my poor head. 

Susanna (Giving him a look): I am 
afraid it is not only riddles that make 
a confusion in your head, husband. 
(To CHRISTOPHER) Well, what do 
you mean, Christopher, that you 
came home directly, only the wind 
was against you? 

CHRISTOPHER: I am sorry, Mama. But, 
you see, when the wind on the bay is 
against you, directly may mean hay- 
ing to sail in a zigzag fashion. 

Susanna: Sail? On the bay? What 
are you talking about, Christopher? 
(CHRISTOPHER is hesitant. BARTHOL- 
OMEW speaks up.) 

BARTHOLOMEW: Well . . . you see... 
whenever there is a moment, Vit- 
torio lets Christopher sail his little 
boat. 

CHRISTOPHER: A beautiful little boat 
with square sails. And Vittorio says 
I have the feel of sailing in my 
hands... and in my heart. 

Susanna: Oh, la. A weaver’s son. 
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Sailing a boat! 

Domenico: And who is this Vittorio, 
may I ask? 

BARTHOLOMEW: A fisherman. We have 








D- met him often at the docks,Papa. 
n- He is a wonderful man. 

Susanna (Turning to DomENtco): So. 
ne You see what I mean, Domenico. 
as Something must be done, and im- 

mediately. 
@ @ Brancartnetta: Oh, Christopher. That 
d? is why you are always running. So 
ld you can sail like a bird. 
pe @ CuristopHEeR: But for a sudden wind 
€s) that came up, Mama, I could have 
come home much more directly. I 
alk am sorry. (Brightens) But Vittorio 
on- says I handled the sail like one born 
to it. 
am § Susanna: What is the world coming 
ake to! (Looks from Domenico to 
ind. § CuristopHeR) A weaver with his 
do § head full of cheeses. And a weaver’s 
you son with his nostrils full of the sea. 
vind §@ Oh, Bianchinetta, it seems the 
weight of this household is indeed on 
But, §@ the shoulders of the womenfolk. 
ay is § Domenico (Soothingly): We could not 
hav-§ manage without our womenfolk, for 
a truth. On the rosebush of our home 
Nhat @ you are indeed the roses . . . . and we, 
her? § (Looking at CuristoPHER) the thorns. 
‘HOL-§ But how you bloom, Susanna and 
Bianchinetta! 
e..-MSusanna: Always honey on your 
Vit-@ tongue, Domenico. You are like a 
little bee who never misses his way to a 
flower. So be it. Now back to your 
_boat™ carding, Bartholomew. And you, 
osay8™@ Christopher . . . your father has 
nh my™ some words to say to you. Come, 
Bianchinetta. (As she leaves, she 














turns back to Domenico) You re- 
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member your promise? 

DomeEntco: Indeed, I remember. How 
could I forget? (Susanna and Bi- 
ANCHINETTA exit. BARTHOLOMEW 
lingers.) 

BaRTHOLOMEW: Do not punish too 
hard, Papa. Can he help it if his 
heart is not with his hands in card- 
ing the wool? I know how he feels. 
I would rather draw maps than 
comb the oily wool. . . 

Domenico (Throwing up his hands): 
What a weaver I must be, to have 
two such sons! Go along, Bartholo- 
mew. Christopher will not suffer too 
much, I promise you. (Smiles) Oh, 
la, today I am full of promises. 
(BARTHOLOMEW exits.) Well, Chris- 
topher, what have you to say? 

CHRISTOPHER: I have said I was sorry. 
But (He hesitates) . . . I must tell you 
the truth, Papa. Only part of me is 
sorry. It is the sea I love, not the 
workroom. The smell of salt, not of 
wool. 

Domenico (Sympathetically): I know. 
As I love the smell of wine . . . and 
cheeses. (Catches himself) But I 
should not be agreeing with you. 
(Sternly) A lad must learn discipline, 
Christopher, or he will fail as a man. 
A lad must keep his promise. A lad 
must be dependable. Am I not right? 

CHRISTOPHER: Yes, you are right. 

Domenico: You have in this house- 
hold a noble example to follow. I do 
not mean your father, Christopher. 
Unfortunately, your father is not an 
example to follow. But your mother! 
You see how she works, how she 
plans, how she drives ahead. Yet in 
her heart, I suppose, she does not 
like the oily smell of the wool or the 


bitter tang of the dye any more than 
you and I. 

CurisToPHER: I had not thought of it, 
Papa. 

Domenico: Then think of it from now 
on. (There is silence as DOMENICO 
paces back and forth. Suddenly he 
gets an idea. His face beams.) 

Domenico: Your mother and I agreed 
you must be punished for not stick- 
ing to business. And I have thought 
of the way! 

CurRISTOPHER: Yes, Papa? 

Domenico: You are .. . how old? I 
keep forgetting. 

CurisToPHER: I will be fifteen in 
September. 

Domenico: Not a boy any more. How 
the time passes! But fifteen in the 
fall . . . that is good. Your mother 
and I have agreed that a lad of your 
age would take his work more seri- 


ously if he had more to do. 

CuRISTOPHER: But there is so little 
time now for what pleases me most. 
Could you not give me a beating in- 
stead, and be done with it? 


Domenico: Now wait. Not so fast. 
Your back is very tender—I am 
not in the habit of beating you. 

CHRISTOPHER: But the day is mostly 
work already. 

Domenico (Mysteriously): There is 
work ... and work. This Vittorio, 
now. He says you are a good sailor? 

CHRISTOPHER: He says I am born to it. 

Domenico: And you can already 
handle a small boat? 

CurisToPHER: Yes. Vittorio will tell 
you. 

Domenico: Then here is how I keep 
my promise to your mother for extra 
work, longer hours! Listen, son. I 


am a weaver, yes. But my head is 
not only full of wool. Every morn- 
ing I wake up with a fire in my 
breast. Today I will show Susanna 
what a man she married! I will 
gather in the liras! I will become a 
rich man! Now, at last, I see a way 
to do it. 

CHRISTOPHER: By making me work 
doubly hard. Is that it, Papa? 

Domenico: Come, come. I have said 
there is work and work. (Conjfi- 
dentially) This is a dream I have 
been fondling for a long time: I have 
been thinking if I were a wine 
dealer as well as a weaver, if I were 
a cheesemonger as well as a weaver, 
I could be a success. And now I see 
the way of weaving the many pat- 
terns with one shuttle, as it were. 

CHRISTOPHER: How do you mean? 

Domenico: I will buy a little boat. I 
have friends who will lend me the 
money, until I can repay. Your 
father has friends, Christopher. All 
right. I will buy a little boat with a 
square-rigged sail. You, Christo- 
pher, shall sail it. Oh, there will be 
long enough hours, sailing up and 
down the coast — you and I! We 
will buy raw wool from the peasants. 
And wine. And cheeses. In ex- 
change we will sell them woolen 
cloth. What do you think, Chris- 
topher? Does it not sound like the 
way to riches and happiness? 

CHRISTOPHER: It sound like every 
dream come true, Papa. Sailing 
boat! (Hesitates) But Bartholo- 
mew...? 

Domenico: When he is a little older, 
he shall came too. (Beaming) 
“Domenico Columbus and Sons — 
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Master Clothiers, Wine Dealers, 
Cheesemongers.”’ 


CHRISTOPHER: And sailors! Don’t for- 


get sailors. 


Domenico: Of course. Does it not 


sound beautiful? 


CHRISTOPHER: The most beautiful 


punishment in the world, Papa. 
But... what will Mama say? 


Domenico: She has a good head for 


business, your mother. She will see 
the good business of it, I am sure, 
after I talk to her. I will bring her 
to our way of thinking. Did you aot 
hear her say I am a bee who never 
misses the way to a flower? I shall 


fly to her as directly . . . as a boat in 
the wind, Christopher! I promise 
you. 

CurisTopHER: And I promise you 
something too, Papa. I will become 
the best sailor on the Ligurian coast. 
And after that, the best sailor on the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. And after that, the 
best sailor on the Mediterranean. 
And after that . .. who knows? But 
I can dream of it. 

Domenico: Ah, Christopher, I can 
see you are a weaver’s son, after all. 
I can see you are a weaver... of 
dreams. 

THE END 


A Message From Robin Hood 


by J. G. Colson 


Characters 
Rosrw Hoop 
Wu Sruke.ey 
Tom THACKER 
LrrrLe HusBEeRD 
Moca 
JACK PEDLAR 
Durry 
LitTLE JOHN 
Friar Tuck 
Wut Scar.uetr 
SHEeRiFF or NotrriNGHAM 
SoLDIERS 
OuTLAws 


Tre: Early on a summer evening in the 


days of Robin Hood. 


Serrine: The grove of the Trysting Oak 


in Sherwood Forest. 


Ar Rise: Durry is sitting on the log 
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with his bow beside him, puiting goose 
feathers on an arrow with the aid of his 
knife. On his left sit Wu Srucx- 
ELEY and, further downstage, Tom 
THACKER. On his right, downstage, 
are Mucu, who is practicing with his 
quarterstaff, and Jack PEpLaR, who 
ts mending a bow. 

Durry: Ow! (He drops his knife and 
sucks his finger. The outlaws stop 
their activities to look at him.) 

Sruke.zy: What have you done now, 
Duffy? 

Durry: Ow! My finger! I’ve cut it! 

Sruxeey: Let me see. (He crosses to 
Durry.) 

Dourry: It hurts, friend Stukeley. 

Pepiar: Don’t bother with him, Will, 
he’s soft. 








Mucus: Ay, soft! That’s what he be — 
soft! (Witt STUKELEY examines 
DurrFy’s finger.) 

SruKELEy: Can’t see anything. 

Durry (Points): There! 

Sruxetey (Jn disgust): That! Pah! 
A scratch! What do you want to 
make such a fuss for? 

THACKER: Cause he’s daft, Will. 

Durry: Don’t you call me daft, Tom 
Thacker. I was just putting this 
goose feather on this arrow when the 
knife slipped — 

Pepiar: And we thought we cut our 
hand off, didn’t we, Much? 

Mucu: Ay, Jack, that we did. I 
thought it were his head he’d lost. 

SruKELey: Pah! (He moves back to 
his former position.) What you’d be 
like in a fight, Duffy, I don’t know. 

Pepiar: You wait till you meet the 
Sheriff’s men, Duffy. 

THacKER: Soldiers, with swords and 
lances. 

Mucu: That’ll be the day, Duffy. 
That’s when the blood will flow 
thick and fast. You'll see. 

Durry (Jn dismay): Blood! 

Mucu: Ay, blood, Duffy, blood. 
Many’s the time we've sent the 
soldiers from Nottingham home 
with their skulls cracked. 

Durry: Don’t say any more, friend 
Much. I don’t like it. 

Pepiar: You wait till Little John 
comes back. He always tries out 


new members of Robin’s band with 
his quarterstaff. 

THACKER: New members like you, 
Duffy. 

Durry: Oh, he dees, does he? Where’s 
he gone? 

Mucu: Where’s he gone! Didn’t you 
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hear what Robin said? Be you deaf 

as well as daft? 

STuKELEY: Little John’s gone with 
the rest of the band to look for the 
Sheriff. 

Durry: Which sheriff, friend Stukeley? 

SruKkE.ey: The Sheriff of Nottingham. 

Durry: Where is he? 

Pep.ar: He’s in Sherwood somewhere 
looking for us. He wants to hang 
Robin Hood. 

Tuacker: And us with him. 

Durry: He can’t do that. 

SruKE ey: Oh yes he can. 

Muca: But he won’t! Don’t ’ee worry, 
Duffy. Little John’ll see to that. 
SruKE.LEyY: It’s Robin he wants most. 
PepiaR: But Robin’s always too 

clever for him. 

Durry: Clever! Is Robin Hood clever? 

Sruxetey: You'll see how clever 
Duffy. The Sheriff’s looking for us, 
but Little John with Will Scarlet 
and the rest of the band are out 
looking for the Sheriff. 

Mucus: And he doesn’t know about it. 
There be a surprise in store for that 
Sheriff. 

Prepiar: They’re going to meet him 
four or five miles from here. 

Mucs: Wish Robin had let me go with 
them. (He flourishes his quarterstaff.) 
I be fair aching to use this. 

TuHacker: Ay, it’s too quiet here, 
Much. 

Durry: I like it. I like sitting here in 
the sun making arrows. (He takes up 
his knife and resumes his arrow 
making.) 

SruKELEy: There’s no fun in just 
idling about. I hate it. But some- 
body’s got to wait here, I suppose. 

Muca: It be too dull, Will. 
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StuKELEY: Won’t be so dull when 
they bring back the Sheriff. 

PEDLAR: Won’t take Little John long 
to do that. 

Durry: Bring back the Sheriff! 
can’t do that, friend Pedlar. 
THACKER: Little John can, and will, 
Duffy. We shall have him a prisoner 

here before nightfall. 

Muca: And his soldiers with him. 

Durry (Cutting himself again): Ow! 

SruKELEY: Here, give me that. (He 
takes the knife and the arrow.) You'll 
never make a bowman. I’Il finish it 
for you. 

Mucu: A disgrace to the Lincoln 
green, that’s what he be. 

THacKER: Why Robin let you join us, 
I don’t know. 

Mucu: That be Robin all over. Always 
looking after some poor fellow that 
can’t look after himself. 

Durry: What do you mean, friend 
Much? I can look after myself. I 
can read and write. That’s more 
than you fellows can do. 

Mucu: Ay, you be a proper clerk, 
Duffy, but you don’t be a fighting 
sort of clerk. 

Durry: Perhaps I’ll learn. 

PepLaR: You'll have to learn a lot 
more yet, Duffy, before you’re as 
good a fighting man as the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst. 

Durry: Ay, Jack Pedlar, those be true 
words. Friar Tuck, the Clerk of 
Copmanhurst, be a rare fighter. 

SruxkELEy: And doesn’t he love it! He 
knows how to use a quarterstaff. 

Mucu: That he does, Will, but I 
haven’t set eyes on him all day. 

SruKELEY: I have. 

Mucu: Where be he, tnen? 


You 
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STuKELEY: He was talking to Robin 
about an hour since. After that I 
saw him walking through the forest. 

Durry: Won’t he get lost? 

Mucus: Lost! Friar Tuck lost! He 
knows the paths through Sherwood 
as well as Robin himself. 

Durry: Oh! I didn’t know. 

SruKeLey: You'll learn, Duffy. (He 
gets up and moves to Durry.) Here’s 
your arrow. Now be careful. 

Durry: Thank you, friend Stukeley. 
(He begins to fit the arrow to the bow.) 

STuKELEY: Some time I’ll show you 
how to flight an arrow properly. 

Mucu: He be too daft to learn, Will. 
(Durry turns towards Mucu, pulling 
the arrow back on the bow-string.) 
Hi! You put that bow down, Duffy. 
I don’t want an arrow in me. 

Durry (Putting down his bow): Sorry, 
Much. Didn’t think you were 
seared. (The outlaws laugh.) 

Mucu: Scared! Me! I’m not scared. 
But you be dangerous with that 
bow and arrow. (LitrLE HuBBERD 
enters from between the trees at left.) 

Husserp: Where’s Robin? They’re 
coming! Where’s Robin? 

SrukELEy: Steady, Little Hubberd. 
Who’s coming? 

Husserp: The Sheriff’s men. Sher- 
wood’s full of them. They’re all 
around us. They’re sure to find us 
here. Where’s Robin? 

THACKER: He’s over there. (He points 
right.) He’s resting in his usual 
place. You know it, Little Hubberd. 

Husserp: I’ll find him. (He crosses to 
the left.) 

SruKELEy: Just a moment, Little 
Hubberd. 

Husserp (Turning): What is it, Will? 





Srucke ey: How far away are they? 

Husserp: About half a mile. 

Pepiar: How many of them? 

Hvusserp: About fifty soldiers with 
the Sheriff. I’ll tell Robin. (He goes 
out upstage left, between the trees.) 

Mucs (Rising): Now for a fight. (He 
brandishes his quarterstaff.) 

SrukE.LEy: Don’t be a fool, Much. 
There are only six or seven of us 
here. We’re no match for them. 

Mucu: Oh yes we be. Now you'll see 
the blood flow, Duffy. 

Durry: Six can’t fight fifty, friend 
Much. 

Mucs: Oh yes they can. You'll see. 

PrepLtaR: What’s happened to Little 
John? 

SruckE.LEy: Mayhap he’s been beaten. 

THACKER: Or captured. 

Pepiar: That Sheriff couldn’t beat 
Little John. 

SrukELEY: But Little Hubberd said 
there were fifty or more soldiers with 
the Sheriff. 

Mucs: Little Hubberd be a big talker 
at times. 

Prepuark: He’s reliable enough. 

SrucKELEY: We’re no match for them, 
Much. 

Mucsu: We'll break a few heads afore 
they catch us. 

Pep.ar: They won’t catch us. Leave 
things to Robin, he’!l think of some- 
thing. 

STuKELEY: Ay, leave it to Robin. 

Mucs (Looking right): And here he be. 
(Rosin Hoop enters from the right, 
followed by Lirrte Husserp. The 
outlaws rise to their feet.) 

Rozsrm: Ha, my friends, you wear 
anxious looks. 

Sruxe.ey: The grove is surrounded, 


Robin. 

Rosin: That I know. Thanks to Little 
Hubberd’s vigilance we have been 
warned in time. 

Mucs: Let me send a few arrows into 
them, Robin. 

Rosin: No, Much, we are too few to 
match them in combat. We will 
abide here in this grove of the Tryst- 
ing Oak. *Tis well hidden and the 
Sheriff will pass us by. 

Mucs: But we have sworn to capture 
him. 

Rosin: And keep our oath, we shall. 
But, good Much, we cannot keep our 
oath if we are prisoners. Little 
Hubberd has told me that we are en- 
circled. Little John and the band are 
several miles to the north. 

SruKE.Er: Ay, the Sheriff must have 
outwitted them. 

Rosin: Yes, Will, I’m afraid he must. 
Little John and Will Scarlet must be 
still waiting in ambush for the 
Sheriff. 

Pepiar: And the Sheriff is almost 
here. What shall we do, Robin? 

Rosin: Send for Little John. 

Tuacker: That’s it. Send for Little 
John. 

Rosin: Now that we know where the 
Sheriff and his men are, Little John 
and his men can attack them from 
behind. 

Mucu: That be sense. 

Rosin (Producing a scroll from his 
tunic): I have written a message to 

Little John, telling him to return. 

Durry: May I take it, Robin? I know 
the forest. I learnt the paths whea | 
was a tinker. 

STuKE Ey: Better let me go, Robin. 

Mucu: I be the man to take it. 
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Rosin: Not you, Will, nor you, Much. 
Duffy shall take it. 

Durry: Thank you, Robin. 

Rosin: Little John is about four miles 
to the north, between here and 
Nottingham. Fetch him and tell him 
to attack and capture the Sheriff 
from behind. Take the path by the 
brook — you know it? 

Durry: Ay, Robin, over the Stepping 
Stone ford. 

Rosin: Follow it and you’ll come to 
him. Give him this message. (RoBIN 
hands the scroll to Durry.) 

Durry: Thank you, Robin. 

Rosin: Read it, Duffy. 

Durry (Reading the scroll): Come at 
once to the Grove of the Trysting 
Oak. Robin, his sign. 

Rosin: When he sees that sign, he will 
act at once. Tell him how we are 
placed. 

Durry: I will. Trust me, Robin. 

Mucsa: I don’t think Duffy ought to go, 
Robin. His wits be that slow. 

Rosin: Don’t you trust my judgment? 

Mucn: Ay, Robin, we trust you. 

Rosin: Very well, you shall go, Duffy. 
You have a chance to prove your 
worth. And Little Hubberd — 

HuBBERD: Robin? 

Rosin: Go and keep careful watch. 
Inform us immediately of any dan- 
ger. 

HusBerp (Moving to the left): I go, 
good Robin. (He goes out down left.) 

Rosin: Come, Duffy, I will set you on 
your way. 

Durry: Many thanks, friend Robin. 
(Rosin and Durry move upstage and 
go off left. The outlaws seat themselves 
on the ground. Mucs sits on the log.) 

PepLar: I don’t like this. 


THACKER: Can’t think what made 
Robin do it. 

Mucsa: Now if I’d gone — 

Sruketey: If you had gone, you'd 
have broken your staff on the first 
Sheriff’s officer you met. 

Mucu: That I would, Will. I’d have 
cracked the skulls of a few of ’em. 
SruKELEY: Robin knew that. That’s 

why he didn’t send you. 

Mucu: Oh! What be you getting at, 
Will Stukeley? 

STUKELEY: Robin didn’t want his 
messenger to fight, Much. He 
needed someone who would hide if 
necessary, and get his message to 
Little John. 

Pepiar: Didn’t want Much, the fight- 
ing miller, for that sort of work. 
Mucsa: And ’ee don’t want a witless 
wight like Duffy, either. Now you 
mark my words — no good be com- 
ing out of this. (Rosi Hoop re- 

enters. ) 

Rost: No good will come out of what, 
Much? 

Mucsu: Sending that soft Duffy. to 
fetch Little John and the others. 

Rosin: Poor old Much. You’re too 
anxious. 

SruKE.LEy: We’re all anxious, Robin. 
We don’t feel sure that Duffy has 
the brains to reach the band. 

Rosin: Brains or no brains, Will, 
Duffy is a good woodsman. I 
watched him creep away. Not one 
of us could have done better. 

Muca: But he be no fighter. 

Rosin: I don’t want him to fight. 

THACKER: There'll be no help coming 
for us if he gets caught, Robin. 

Pepiar: They'll hang us all. 

Rosin: They won’t. Little John will 





come. 

Mucxu: If Duffy gets to him. 

SruKELEY: But Little John’s miles 
away, Robin. He can’t get here for 
an hour or more. 

Rosin: Well, we'll just lie low and 
wait, Will. (Lrrrte HusBBeErp enters 
excitedly. ) 

Husperp: The Sheriff’s men are all 
over the forest. There’s a soldier be- 
hind every tree. They’re all round us 
and coming closer. 

Rosin: Don’t be alarmed, Little Hub- 
berd. This grove is well hidden. 

THACKER: They’!l not find us. 

Husserp: I tell you they will, Tom. 
They’re making this way. 

Mucs (Handling his staff): At last I be 
going to use this. 

Rosin: Go, Little Hubberd, and keep 
watch. 

Hussperp (Moving towards left): Vil 
climb into a tall tree — 

Muca: And don’t ’ee go to sleep. 
(LrrrLe HuBBERD goes out down left.) 

Pep.ar: He won't. 

SruKELEY: What next, Robin? 

Rosrn: All we can do is wait. I believe 
the Sheriff’s men know more about 
us than you think. 

SruKELEY: Do you mean they have 
spies, Robin? 

Rosin: I can’t say, Will, for certain. 
You know there’s a heavy price on 
our heads. 

SruKeLey: Perhaps some wayfaring 
tinker or roaming charcoal-burner 
may have let slip a careless word. 

THACKER: Maybe so, Will. 

Rosin: Maybe not. The forest wander- 
ers are loyal. Now we'll be quiet and 
lay low till Little John comes. 

Mucsa: Do ’ee think he will, Robin? 


Rosin: I’m sure of it, Much. Little 
John will get the Sheriff of Not- 
tingham. (The SuerirF or Nor- 
TINGHAM enters silently from upstage 
right. Souprers, with their bows 
drawn, take up positions covering the 
outlaws from all sides.) 

SueriFF: Little John won’t. Aha! The 
Sheriff of Nottingham has got you. 
(He moves downstage. ) 

Muca: Trapped! 

SHerirF: Don’t move, any of you — 
unless you want an arrow in your 
hearts. I’ve caught you this time, 
Robin Hood. 

Rosin: My old friend, the Sheriff. So 
we meet again. 


SuerirF: For the last time. There’s 


no escape for you, Robin Hood. Try 
to get away and my soldiers will 
shoot you down like the dog you are. 
Rosin: Well, you’ve brought enough 


men. (He notices Mucu moving.) No. 
Keep still, Much, and you others. I 
order it. (LrrrLe HuBBERp ts broughi 
in struggling between two soldiers.) 

Husserp: Let me go, knaves. Keep 
your hands off me. 

Suerirr: Another of them! Knock him 
on the head. That’ll quieten him. 
Rosrn: Stop, Little Hubberd. Don’t 
struggle. (J’urns to Suerirr.) There's 
no need to injure a prisoner, Sheriff. 


Husserp: I didn’t see the soldiers,#, - 


Robin. Jumped on me from behinds 
tree, they did. 

SuerirF: That’s the last one. Now we 
have all who were left here. 

Rosin: How do you know that? 

SuerirF: You'd be surprised if I told 
you, Master Robin Hood. You're 
not so clever as you think. I know 
all that goes on in this grove. 





Mucu: He be a proper cleversides, be 
the Sheriff. 

SHERIFF: Silence, knave! (The SoLprers 
have advanced on Roxsin Hoop.) 

Rosin: You have enough men, Sheriff. 

SHERIFF: Too many for you this time. 
I made sure of that. You’ve sneaked 
out of my hands before, but you 
won’t this time. No, by thunder, 
you won’t. Take him and disarm 
him, you men. See to his followers, 
too. (The So_prers move towards the 
outlaws, two to each, one covering with 
a bow and arrow, the other with a 
sword.) 

So.tprer: Yes, my lord. 

SuertFF: And don’t let them get away. 

ANOTHER SOLDIER: We won’t, my lord. 

Mucu (As a Sowprer touches him): 
Keep your hands off. 

Rosin: Stop, Much. Fighting is of no 
avail. 


SHERIFF: So you have come to your 


senses at last, Robin Hood. I’m 
pleased you’ve brains enough to 
realize there’s no escape. 

Rosin: You’ve caught me for once, 
Sheriff. I thought our grove was se- 
curely hidden. Tell me, Sheriff, how 
did you manage to find it? 

SHeriFF: That’s a secret, Robin Hood, 

B but. — yes — (He looks off right) 

' you shall learn in a moment. (Durry 

” enters from down right.) 

PEDLAR: Watch out, Duffy! Go back! 
(One of\ the SouptERS moves towards 
Durry with pointed sword.) 

SHERIFF: Stop, you fool! You touch 
him with that sword and you'll rot 
in the deepest dungeon in Notting- 
ham! (The Sotprer drops his sword.) 

STUKELEY: So you didn’t get through, 
Duffy. 


Suerirr: Get through! Ho! Ho! Get 
through! What fools these outlaws 
are. (He approaches Durry and 
slaps him heartily on the back.) Well 
done, Robert, my boy. I’m proud of 
you. 

Mucu: Robert? His boy? This smells 
of treachery. 

Suerirr (TJ'urning to Mucu): Treach- 
ery! Loyalty, you mean, fellow. 
This is my son, Robert. 

Durry (Gloating): Ay, Daft Duffy was 
the Sheriff’s son. You fools! You 
poor fools! Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men! Pah! MHaven’t the 
brains of a gnat. I just took your 
message to my father and showed 
him the way to the grove. 

Suerirr: And here we are. Thanks to 
you, Robert, the clever Robin Hood 
is captured at last. 

Durry: The not-so-clever Robin Hood 
you mean, Father. 
Mucsu: The scoundrel. 
fight of it, Robin. 

Rosin: No, Much. 
numbered. 

Mucnu: I told ’ee not to send that 
Duffy. 

SHerirr: Come, Robert, we’d better 
get these outlaws to Nottingham. 
Durry: And the reward, Father? 

Don’t forget the reward. 

SuerirF: You shall have it. One 
thousand crowns for Robin Hood 
and two hundred for each of the out- 
laws. 

Mucu: Two hundred crowns for me! 
Wouldn’t my old mother be pleased 
if she knew I were worth that. 

SHerirr: Robert, my boy, you will be 
rich. Er — perhaps we can share the 
reward — just you and I. 


Let’s make a 
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Durry: We’ll see about that later 
Father. It wouldn’t look well for 
you to take any part of it really, 
would it? 

SHERIFF: Why not, Robert? 

Durry: Well, it’s your duty to sup- 
press outlaws, not mine. You 
couldn’t have done your duty with- 
out my help. 

Pep.ar: The help of a traitor. 

THACKER: A treacherous spy. 

Durry: That’s enough from you. You 
robbers! You common outlaws! I'll 

teach you to respect your betters be- 
fore I’ve done with you. I'll have 
you all thrown into the dungeons. 
That'll make you change your tune. 
Come, Father, let’s get these twisty 
knaves out of Sherwood. 

Mucus: Twisty knaves! 
Duffy! 

Durry: Silence! 

Mucs: This is all what comes of send- 
ing the wrong man for Little John. 
Rosin: The wrong man, Much? 
(LirrLe Jonn, ScaRLETT and numer- 
ous OuTLaws come silently in from 
upstage right and left. Some have 
their bows drawn while others carry 
quarterstaffs. They are as yet unseen 

by the Suertrr and his followers.) 

SuerirF: The wrong man with a 
vengance! (He roars with laughter.) 
This will amuse the people of Not- 
tingham. The great Robin Hood 
sends Robert, the Sheriff’s son, to 
capture his own father. 

Sotprers: Ha! Ha! Ha! (The Ovr- 
LAWS close in. Rosin Hoop has seen 
them.) 

Rosin: Very funny, Sheriff. But I 
sent the right man. I sent Duffy for 
his father. I knew he was a spy, 
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Sheriff. I knew he would bring you 
to me. 

Suerirr: I don’t believe it. 

Durry: Why? 

Rosin: Well, Duffy, 
thousand crowns or so. 

SuerirF: Bravado! Mere bravado! 
Well, we’ve come, Robin Hood. 
Now what are you going to do? 

Rosin: Just hold you to ransom. 

SuerirF: Hold us to ransom! Ha! 
Ha! You’re coming with us to Not- 
tingham and we shall claim the re- 
ward for putting you in jail. 

Rosin: I’m staying here. Look be- 
hind you, Sheriff. (The SuHenrirr, 
Durry and the SoLDIERS perceive 
the OuTLAWS.) 

SuerirF: Betrayed! Someone will 
suffer for this, by thunder! 

Rosin: Welcome, Little John. You’re 
just in time. 

LirrLe JoHN: Don’t move, any of you. 
Take their weapons, Scarlett. 

ScaR.ett (7'0 the Sotprers): Give me 
your swords. No nonsense! (Scar- 
LETT and the other OUTLAWS proceed 
to disarm the SOLDIERS.) 

Mucu: This be better. (He turns to the 
SoLpIER who was guarding him.) My 
turn now. (He picks up his quarter- 
staff and flourishes it.) 

Lirr.e Joun: Friar Tuck brought your 
message, Robin. I came straight 
away. 

Rosin: You have done well, Little 
John. 

LittLe JoHN: I’ve brought two hun- 

dred men. (Blows his horn) That 
will bring them. We took the soldiers 
by surprise. They’re not fighting 
men. They soon gave in or fled 
(There is an answering hail from of 
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stage.) That means that all is well. 
(Friar Tuck enters from down right.) 

SruKE.eyY: The worthy Friar. 

Tuck: Hail, Robin Hood! 

Rosin: Greetings, Friar Tuck. So 
you have accomplished your mis- 
sion. Good work, Friar. 

Tuck: An easy task, Robin. We made 
prisoners of some of the soldiers, the 
rest fled back to Nottingham. (A 
SoLDIER rushes in from down right, 
near Mucu.) 

SotprER: The wood’s filled with out- 
laws. They’ve taken most of us. 

Mucu (Tapping him on the head with 
his quarterstaff): We've captured 
you, too. (He shakes him.) 

SoLpiER: Ow! 

Mucua: Give me that sword. (He takes 
the So.prer’s sword.) Just what I be 
wanting. (Durry moves towards the 
tre-s near LirTLE HuBBERD.) 

HusBerD: Oh no you don’t. (He taps 
him on the head with his quarterstaff.) 

Mucn: Give him another, Little Hub- 
berd. Give him one for me! 

Rosin: Enough! Do not ill-treat him. 
He’s worth a thousand crowns to us. 

PepLar: And the Sheriff, Robin? 

Rost: The Sheriff, Jack, is worth two 
thousand. 

SuerirF: You can’t hold us to ransom, 
Robin Hood. 

Rosin: Now, Sheriff, I can. I shall 
keep you and your rascally son here 
as our guests until three thousand 


crowns are paid for your release. I 
guessed your son was a spy and 
knew he would deliver to you the 
message destined for Little John. 

Sruke.ey: And we thought you had 
made a mistake, Robin. 

Tuck: There was no mistake. Robin 
knew there was a spy in the camp. 
Rosin: So my old friend, Friar Tuck, 
took the proper message an hour be- 

fore I sent Duffy. 

LrrrLe JoHN: And I came here as 
quick as an arrow from a bow. 

STuKELEY: Just in time, Little John. 

Suerirr: I’ll get even with you for this, 
Robin Hood. 

Mucs: Three thousand crowns first, 
Sheriff — then we'll let ’ee start 
again. 

TuackeEr: But think of something bet- 
ter next time, Sheriff. 

Pepiar: Don’t send Daft Duffy again. 

Rostn: Do you intend to pay, Sheriff? 

SuerirF: The ransom shall be paid. 
My son can fetch the money. 

Rosin: Your son would fetch more of 
your soldiers, Sheriff. He stays here, 
too. Friar Tuck will take a message 
for you to Nottingham. 

SHeriFF: Very well. 

Rost: Now, Scarlett, and you, Much, 
go kill a fat buck. Kindle a fire, Will 
Stukeley. The Sheriff and his son 
shall sit down to the merriest feast 
ever held in Sherwood Forest. 

THE END 


— 
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A Cat for Halloween 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
Town CRIER 
Ex.pest Cat 
MIDDLE Cat 
Basy Cat 
QUEEN 
PRINCESS 
HERALD 
Doctor 
MEMBERS OF THE CouRT 

Time: Halloween, many years ago. 

Serrine: A cat’s humble cottage in 
Pussyville. 

Ar Rise: Exvpest and Baby are asleep 
on the stage, while MIDDLE sweeps the 
floor. The Crier enters and walks 
through the audience ringing his bell. 
MippLeE pauses at edge of stage to 
listen. 

Crier: Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! 
(Stops and reads from long scroll) 
Our gracious Queen announces a 
Halloween contest for her loyal cats. 
The winner will live forever at the 
palace, and be the special friend of 
the Princess. Today, the Queen and 
the Princess, with members of the 
court, will visit every home in 
Pussyville. (Rings bell. Walks to 
center in front of stage) Rules for the 
contest are: One, no cat may enter 
unless it is completely, entirely 
black. Two, any cat who enters the 
contest must be talented. Three, no 
cat will be chosen unless it has a good 
character. (Rings bell and walks 
toward exit. Stops and faces audience 


again) Hear ye! Hear ye! Hear ye! 
May the best cat win! (CRIER goes 
off ringing his bell. On stage ELpEst 
sits up and stretches.) 

Ex.pest: Goodness me! What's all the 
noise? 

Basy: Can’t we have a little peace and 
quiet around here? How dare any- 
one wake me up? I’m the youngest 
and I need my sleep. 

Ex.pest: And I’m the eldest, so I need 
mine, too. It’s an outrage! 

Mipp.Le: But sisters, it is long past 
noon. 

E.pest: Past noon, indeed! Where's 
my breakfast? What a lazy thing 
you are, Middle. 

Basy: You’ve been out running the 
streets and gossiping with the neigh- 
bors, I suppose. 

Mippte: No, no, you are both quite 
wrong. I have been working since 
daylight, washing and ironing your 
dancing frocks for Halloween. I have 
scarcely been out of the house an 
hour, no longer than it takes to go to 
market and return. 

Baxsy: To market, eh? What did you 
buy? 

Mippte: A nice piece of liver for your 
breakfast. 

E.pest: Well, cook it, Middle, cook it. 
Don’t keep me waiting. Already | 
feel faint. 

MIpDLE (Goes to fireplace): Have a cup 
of tea, dear sister. (Brings tea) 

E.pest (Tasting): This is bitter! You 
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have forgotten the sugar, you silly 

girl. 

Mipp.E: So I did. Forgive me, Eldest. 
The news was so exciting that I can 
think of little else. 

BaBy: News? What news? How dare 
you know anything without telling 
us at once! 

Mrpb.eE: The Queen, the Princess, and 
the members of the court are coming 
to Pussyville this afternoon. 

BaBy: Are they indeed? What’s that 
to us? A cat may look at a queen. 
MippLe: But they are choosing a 
Halloween cat for the Princess. Just 
think, Baby, the lucky winner will 
live in the palace forever, and be the 

special pet of the Princess. 

ELpest (Jndifferently): There’s some 
catch to it, I know. There always is. 
I suppose you have to answer some 
silly questions or write why you love 
the Queen in twenty words or less. 

BaBy: Contests are so tiresome! Who 
wants to remember everything she’s 
ever learned? The name of the cat 
that brought Columbus to America 
... the cat that won the mouse-eat- 
ing medal in 1951 . . . I declare! 
I’ve more to do than bother with 
such rubbish! 

Mipp.e: Oh no, Baby. This is all very 
different. There are only three rules. 
The winner must have a good char- 
acter, be talented, and most impor- 
tant of all, be completely, entirely 
black. 

E.pest: So? Then I shall win easily. 
For I have a splendid character, and 
I’m extremely talented, as you well 
know. Everybody in Pussyville 
agrees that I, without doubt, am the 

finest singer in all the world. 





Mupp.e: Quite true, Eldest, but. . . 

Ex.pest: But what? How dare you say 
“but” to me, you impudent thing! 

Mipp.e: I’m sorry, Eldest, but you 
are not — completely black. 

Ex.pest: Piffle! I am very black in- 
deed, a truly marvellous ebony 
black. How can you say I am not? 

Mrppie: What about your throat? 
Remember, Eldest? 

Expest (ivuches throat nervously): 
Ahem! Yes, there is that tiny spot 
on my throat. Light black, I should 
call it. 

Basy (With a mocking laugh): Light 
black, she says! Most people, my 
dear, would say white and be done 
with it. 

Expest: I’ll fix that. (Gets black cloth) 
Here, Middle. Tie this around my 
neck. (MIppLE does so.) Evenly 
and smoothly, you clumsy dolt! 
Tighter, tighter, so no one can see it. 
(Feels her throat) How’s that? 

Basy: It looks all right, but how does 
it feel? 

Expest (Hoarsely): Horrid! But I'll 
have to stand it till the Queen comes. 

Basy: I’m entering the contest, too, 
you know. I’m just as black as you 
are, sister dear, and furthermore, my 
dancing is divine. Everyone says so. 
(Dances a few steps) When the court 
decides who is more talented, I’m 
positive I shall be chosen. I’m sure 
the Queen would prefer a dancing 
cat to a singing one. I know J 
should. 

Mippte: You can’t enter the contest, 
Baby. Have you forgotten? 

Basy: Forgotten? Forgotten what? 

How dare you say that I, the young- 

est, have forgotten something! How 


dare you remember anything that I 
don’t? 

Mipp.te: It’s your feet, Baby, your 
feet! When you dance, all eyes will 
be on your feet. 

Basy: So? Why not? They are small 
and very pretty. 

Mipp.e: True, true, but alas! They are 
not black. 

Basy: Not black! They are so. Un- 
fortunately, they are not quite the 
same shade of black as the rest of me. 

Expest (Laughing hoarsely): I should 
say they aren’t. They’re white! 

Basy: That’s not true. If my feet look 
white it’s because I wash them so 
frequently. (Looks at feet) Just the 
same, perhaps I’d better be safe. 
(Picks up galoshes) I'll wear these. 
Then no one will know. (Sound of 
trumpets offstage. Enter the QUEEN, 
PRINCESS, and members of the court. 


They may parade to the stage through 
the audience) 

HERALD (Stops, bows to QUEEN, and 
gestures toward stage): Your Majesty, 
this is the last cottage in Pussyville. 

QUEEN: So it is. And we have not yet 
seen one cat that is entirely, com- 


pletely black. There have been 
many cats of excellent character, 
and many extremely talented cats, 
but none have satisfied the Princess. 

Princess: I want no cat unless it be 
black. 

QuEEN: But my dear, just a little bit of 
white or gray wouldn’t matter, 
would it? 

Princess: Yes, Mother, it would. A 
Halloween cat isn’t an ordinary cat. 
It must be black. Entirely, com- 
pletely black. 

QuEEN (Sighing): Very well. 


Heraup (Importanily): You animals 
know the rules of the contest? 

Cats (Bowing): We do. 

Queen: Are you black, that’s the im- 
portant thing. Are you sure you’re 
black? 

Cats (Curtsying): Yes, Your Majesty. 

Heratp: Names, please. 

E.pest (Curtsying) : Eldest, if it please 
Your Majesty. Meow! Meow! 

Basy (Curtsying): Baby, if it please 
Your Majesty. Meow! Meow! 

Mipp.eE: Middle. Meow! 

E.pgst: Middle! What are you think- 
ing of? You can’t enter the contest. 

Baby: I should say not! What chance 
would a stupid thing like you have? 

QuEEN: Middle, are you black? 

Mippze: Yes, Your Majesty. 

Queen: Then you shall try, too. 

Heraup: Rule Number One. Have 
you three cats good characters? 

E.pest and Basy: Oh, yes, excellent, 
excellent. 

Mipp.e (Uncertainly): I don’t know. 

Basy (Shrugging shoulders): You see? 
Middle knows nothing. 

Princess: Perhaps she is only modest. 
Continue, Herald. For the present, 
we shall say that all three cats have 
answered the first condition satis- 
factorily. 

Heraup: Are you black? Completely, 
entirely black? 

Cats: We are. 

Heratp: Now, you must prove that 
you are talented. (Points to ELpgst) 
What can you do? 

Expest: I sing. My voice is sweeter 
than the lark, lovelier than the 
nightingale. No one would bother to 
listen to the squawking of those silly 
birds if they could hear me. 
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QuEEN: Humph! 
mirer, I see. 
HERALD: Begin, Eldest. (ELpzst starts 
to meow in a hoarse, horrible fashion. 
Ladies of the court cover their ears. 
The QuEEN shudders.) Stop! That’s 

enough. More than enough. 

QuEEN: The cat must be mad. 

Princess: If she thinks she can sing, 
there must be something wrong 
with her ears. 

QuEEN: Or her head. 

Princess: Herald, call the Doctor. He 
is the wisest man of the court. Per- 
haps he can discover what is wrong 
with Eldest. 

Exipest (Sulkily): There is nothing 
‘wrong with me. I am perfect. I sing 

, like an angel. Everyone says so. 

HERALD: Doctor, step forth! (Docror 
walks to center.) Examine this ani- 
mal. -(Docror looks at E.pgst’s 
ears.) 

Doctor: The cat’s ears are 20-20. 

QuEEN: It is as I said. The poor thing 
is mad. 

Docror: We shall see. (70 E.psxst) 
Are you a sane and sensible cat? 

E.pest: Certainly. The trouble lies 
with the rest of the world. Every- 
body’s queer but me. 

Doctor: That’s the usual answer 
Your Majesty. Eldest is no madder 
than the rest of us. 

Princess: Perhaps there is something 
wrong with her throat. 

Expest: No! No! I refuse to have my 
throat examined. 

HERALD: Silence, animal. 

Queen: Mind your manners. (To 
Docror) Proceed, Doctor. (Docror 
looks at Exprst’s throat, and removes 
cloth. He shows it to the QuEEN) 


You have one ad- 
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Doctor: This is the cause of the 
trouble, Your Majesty. 

HERALD (Pointing): So! This cat is 
disqualified, Your Majesty. Eldest 
has a white spot on her throat. She 
is not entirely, completely black. 

Evpest (Sullenly): I am, too. There 
are different shades of black. Every- 
one says 890. 

QuzEEN: Not around me. I say black is 
black, and white is white. Herald 
go to the next contestant. 

Heravp (To Basy): What can you do? 

Basy: Dance. When I waltz, it is like 
flowers bending in the wind. Com- 
pared to me, other dancers are 
clumsy elephants. 

HERALD: Prove it. (Bay starts to dance 
very awkwardly, tripping over her 
feet. Her galoshes are the trouble.) 
Stop! Is this a joke? Whoever saw 
such dancing? 

QUEEN (Shaking her head): She is mad- 
der than her sister. 

Princess: Poor thing! There must be 
something wrong with her feet. 

Basy: Wrong with my feet! Indeed 
there is not! My feet are tiny, grace- 
ful, and prettily formed. 

QueEN: If you believe that, there is 
something wrong with your eyes. 
Herald, call the Doctor. 

Herap: Doctor, step forth. (Docror 
looks at BaBy’s eyes.) 

Docror: Humph! Fierce and green. A 
very fine pair of cat’s eyes. 

Princess: Then examine her feet, dear 
Doctor. (Docror looks at Basy’s 
feet, and removes the galoshes. He 
shows them to the QUEEN.) 

Docror: The cat has been trying to 
dance in these clumsy galoshes, 
Your Majesty. 





Heravp: And the reason is easy to see, 
Your Majesty. (Points to BaBy im- 
pressively) That black cat has feet 
of white! 

QuEEN (Indignantly): I have a good 
mind to let you cool those white 


heels of yours in a dungeon. Per- 
haps that would teach you to tell the 
truth. 

Basy (Whining and jalling to her 
knees): Spare me, Your Majesty. I 
am young and tender. I didn’t want 
to deceive you. It was Eldest who 
made me do it. 

QuEEN (Contemptuously): A likely 
story! (To HERALD) Proceed 
Herald, with the next contestant. 

HERALD: Before we see what Middle 
can do, we will first find out if she is 
really black. Doctor, examine the 
cat. (Docror inspects MIDDLE care- 
fully) 

Doctor (Raising his right hand): I 
solemnly swear that Middle is black. 
Entirely, completely black. 

Herawp: Good. (70 Mrppie) In what 
way are you talented, Cat? Do you 
sing, dance, play the piano, recite 
poetry? 

Mipp.e: No, sir. I have never had the 
time to learn. 

Queen: That’s a relief. I am dread- 
fully bored with cats who sing and 
dance. And piano-playing cats are 
the most tiresome of all. 

Heratp: Still, Your Majesty rules, 
are rules, and we said that the win- 
ning cat must be talented. 

Princess (Kindly): Dear Middle, if 


“" 





you have been too busy for singing 
and dancing, you must have been 
employing your time in some man- 


ner. What do you do during the 
day? 
Mippie: Oh, Your Highness, just 


ordinary things, nothing worth men- 
tioning. I cook the meals, go to the 
market, wash and iron, scrub the 
floors, make the clothes for my sis- 
ters and myself, sweep and dust the 
house, work in the garden, can the 
vegetables for the winter, make the 
jelly... 

QuEEN: Stop! Stop! Never again say 
that you are not talented, my dear 
Middle. I assure you that you area 
jewel among cats, the most talented 
I have ever met. I only wish that 
you were twias, for then one of you 
could be a pet for my daughter, and 
the other could be the palace house- 
keeper. 

Heratp: We need seek no farther. 
Middle has won the contest fairly 
and honorably. She has an excel- 
lent character, is talented, and com- 
pletely, entirely black. From now 
on, she shall live in the palace and 


be the special pet of our dear | 


Princess. 

Mipp.eE (Kneeling before the PRINcEss): 
You shall find me a faithful servant, 
sweet Princess. 

Heraxp: Three cheers for Middle, the 
Halloween Cat! Hip, hip, hooray! 
(As the court cheers for Mippie, the 
curtain slowly closes.) 

THE END 
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Part Three 








Something New for Halloween 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 

CINDER, @ lonely little witch 

WHIsKERS, her cat 

BLACKHAT 

LONGNOSE 

BROOMSTICK 

Boo 

TRIx 

JUMPER 

THe GrRanpD WIzARD 

OrneR Wrircues and Gos tins, his 
attendants 

True: Halloween. 

Serrine: Cinder’s cottage. 

Ar Rise: CrnDER is sweeping the floor 
while WuHiskeERs is curled up before 
the fireplace, sound asleep. Buacx- 
HAT, LONGNOSE and BROOMSTICK 
enter. 

BiackHatT: Cinder! Where did you put 
my new hat? 

LONGNOSE: Cinder! Where did you put 
my new cape? 

Broomstick: Cinder! What did you 
do with my new broom? 

CrnpER (Getting hat from table): Here’s 
your new hat, Sister Blackhat. I 
sewed the little pumpkins on it. 

BLACKHAT (Goes to mirror, puts on hat): 
Now I shall be the finest witch in the 
Halloween parade! No other witch 
will have pumpkins on her hat, and 
the Grand Wizard will give me the 
prize for thinking of something new 
for Halloween. 


je sisters 


he brothers 


LONGNOSE (Scornfully): The Grand 
Wizard won’t even look at your hat 
when he sees my new cape with the 
black cats running around the hem. 
Cinder, get my cape! 

CINDER (Getting cape from cupboard): 
Here it is, Sister Longnose. I 
pressed it for you. 

LONGNOSE (Pushing BLACKHAT away 
from mirror, then putting on an orange 
cape decorated with black cats): There! 
You can’t say an orange cape like 
mine isn’t a new idea. 

Broomstick (Scornfully): The Grand 
Wizard wants something really dif- 
ferent this year. Cinder, where is my 
magic broomstick? 

CinpDER (Getting broomstick from cor- 
ner): Here it is, Sister Broomstick. 
I polished up the handle. 

Broomstick (Astride broomstick, rid- 
ing around room): My broomstick is 
something really new. I know I 
could ride over the moon on it. 

CinvER (Wistfully): I wish I could be 
in the Halloween parade. 

BuiacknatT: Well, you can’t. You have 
nothing to wear. 

CrnpeEr: I could wear your old hat, 
Sister Blackhat. 

Lonenose: The Grand Wizard would 
never let you be in the parade with 
that old hat. 

CrnpErR: I could wear your old cape, 
Sister Longnose. 





Broomstick: And I suppose you would 
like my old broomstick, too. 

Crnpver (Eagerly): Oh, yes. I wouldn’t 
mind because the handle is broken. 

Broomstick: But the Grand Wizard 
would. He wants this parade to be 
the best one ever. And he wants to 
have something special — something 
new for Halloween. That’s why I’ve 
worked so hard on my new broom- 
stick. 

BuiackHaT: You won’t have time to be 
in the parade, Cinder. I want you to 
bake five pumpkin pies this morning. 

LonGnoseE: And I want you to cook a 
frog-leg stew. 

Broomstick: Come, sisters. We don’t 
want to be late for the parade. (The 
three witches exit. CINDER sighs and 
returns to her sweeping as Boo, Trix 
and JUMPER enter.) 

Boo: We’re late! Cinder, where’s my 
new mask? 

Trix: Hurry, Cinder, give me my bag 
of new magic powder. 

JumPER (Jumping up and down): We’ll 
miss the parade! Cinder, where did 
you put my new shoes? 

CrnvER (Getting items from table): I 
washed your new mask, Brother 
Boo, and I sewed up your bag, 
Brother Trix. And I polished your 
new shoes, Brother Jumper. (The 
goblins take the things.) 

Boo (Putting on mask): This new mask 
will scare everybody, and the Grand 
Wizard will give me the prize. I’ve 
made something really new for 
Halloween. 

Trix (Scornfully): Wait until you see 
what my new magic powder will do. 

Jumper (Having put on shoes, he now 

jumps up and down): With my new 





shoes, I can jump over the moon. 

CinpeR: I wish I could be in the 
parade. 

Boo: Well, you can’t. You don’t have 
anything new to take. 

CrnpER: I could take Whiskers. He’s 
& smart cat. 

Trix: That old cat? The Grand Wiz- 
ard wouldn’t let him be in the 
parade. 

Jumper: It’s late. We have to hurry. 
Come on, brothers. 

Trix (As they start to exit): And Cin- 
der, I want you to cook up a new 
batch of lizard powder for me. Don’t 
forget! (The three goblins exit. 
CrnvER walks sadly over to the fire- 
place and sits down.) 

Crnper: If only I could be in the parade. 

Wuiskers (Sitting up and stretching): 
Maybe you can be. 

Crnpers (Surprised): Whiskers! You 
can talk! 

Wuiskers: Of course I can talk. I’m 
always allowed to talk on Halloween. 
Don’t you remember? 

Crnper: Oh, yes. I forgot. (Sighs) I 
wish you could talk all the time. I 
don’t mind doing all the work — I 
don’t even mind missing the Hal- 
loween parade. But I’m so lonely. 

Wauiskers (Getting up): Well, as you 
said, I’m a smart cat. Maybe I can 
think of something to help you. 
(Thinks, then snaps his fingers) 
What was that story I heard Mrs. 
Wizard telling her children? It re- 
minded me of you — oh, yes! It was 
about a little girl with a name like 
yours — Cinderella. 

Crnper: Cinderella? That’s a pretty 

name. It’s much nicer than plain 

Cinder. 
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Wuiskers (Nodding his head): Yes, it 
was Cinderella. Cinderella was a 
little girl who wanted to go to the 
prince’s ball. But her sisters wouldn’t 
let her go because she had nothing 
to wear. 

CrnpDER (Excited): What did Cinder- 
ella do, Whiskers? 

Wuiskers (Thinks, then speaks tri- 
umphantly): Her fairy godmother 
came and gave her a dress — and a 
coach made out of a pumpkin! 

CrnvEr (Doubtfully): Do you suppose J 
have a fairy godmother? 

Wuiskers: I don’t know. Do witches 
have fairy godmothers? 

CrnDER (Shaking her head): I don’t 
think so. 

WuiskErs: Let’s try calling her. Fairy 
godmother! Fairy godmother! (He 
stops, looks around.) Well, maybe 
she’ll come. Let’s get the pumpkin 
all ready for her. (He gets a big 
pumpkin down from the shelf, gets 
cloth and dusts it.) 

CrnpErR: It’s no use, Whiskers. If I 
had a fairy godmother and she knew 
how lonely I was, she’d come and 
talk to me. 

Wuiskers: Maybe you have one, but 
she’s busy. 

CINDER (Getting up): I guess I’d better 
start making those pies. (She takes a 
pumpkin down from the shelf, brings 
it to table and starts to cut it.) Whisk- 
ers, couldn’t you learn to talk all the 
time? 

Wuiskers: No. I tried it. And all I 
can say is meow. (Watches CINDER 
as she cuts pumpkin) Wait a minute. 
Give me that knife, Cinder. (She 
gives it to him.) I’m going to make a 
new friend for you. (He pretends to 


cut pumpkin.) 

CinpEr: A new friend? Someone to 
keep me from being lonely? 

WaiskEERs: Yes, someone to smile at 
you all the time. (He turns pumpkin 
around, holds up grinning jack-o- 
lantern.) 

CrnvER (Taking pumpkin and putting 
it on table): Oh, Whiskers! He’s 
wonderful. 

Wuiskers (Proudly): I told you I was 
a@ smart cat. 

CrnDER: You certainly are. No one 
ever thought of making a pumpkin 
face. 

Waiskers (Yawning): Glad you like it, 
Cinder. Well, it’s time for my nap. 
Guess I’ll go to sleep for a little 
while. (He goes to fireplace and 
stretches out. CINDER busies herself 
with the pumpkins as the three 
witches and three goblins enter.) 

BuLackBatT: I never was so insulted in 
my life! 

LONGNOSE: I can’t imagine what the 
Grand Wizard wants. 

Broomstick: If my riding wasn’t 
something new for Halloween, I 
don’t know what is. 

Boo: What about my scaring? 

Trrx: And my new magic powder? 

JuMPER (Jumping sadly): He didn’t 
even like my jumps! 

CinpER: What’s the matter? Didn’t 
any of you win? 

BuiackHat: No one won. The Grand 
Wizard didn’t like any of the new 
things we had. 

LonGNoszE: He told all of us to go home 
and think of something really brand 
new. 

Broomstick: He’s going to go from 
house to house and see what the 





witches and goblins have made up. 

Boo: And he’s coming here first, so 
we'd better get busy. 

Trix: But I don’t have any new ideas. 

Boo: How about this? (He lets out an 
awful moan, shaking his fingers.) 

BuacknatT: Terrible. They did that 
years ago. 

JuMP ER (Bouncing around stage): How’s 
that? 

LoNGNOsE: Awful. 
grasshopper. 

Trix: Maybe I can find out how to 
turn a snake into a flower. 

Broomstick: You’d never find out in 
time. 

Crnper: I wish I could help you. 

Boo: You? You don’t know anything 
about Halloween, Cinder! 

Trix (Looking out door): The Grand 
Wizard is coming! 

Jumper: Oh, what will we do? (With 
great fanfare, the Granp WIZARD 
enters. Everyone bows to him, and he 
seats himself on a chair with his at- 
tendants around him.) 

Granp Wizarp: I have come to see 
your plan of something new for 
Halloween. 

lst Wircu: The person who thinks of 
the best thing will lead our Hal- 
loween parade. 

ist Gostin: The person who wins will 
get the prize of a new costume made 
by our costume designer, Madame 
La Black. 

2np Gos.in: The person who wins will 
get a trip to Southern Halloween- 
land this winter. 

Granp Wizarp (To the sisters and 
brothers who stand sorrowfully before 
him): Well? What have you to offer? 

BuiacknHatT: We have thought of noth- 
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ing, oh Grand Wizard. 

GrRanpD Wizarp: Nothing? 

LONGNOSE: We have tried, Grand 
Wizard, but we have no new ideas. 

GrRaNnpD Wizarp: No new ideas at all? 

Aut Srx: None. 

GRAND Wizarp (Getting up): Then I 
am wasting my time here. Come, 
let us go on to the next house. 

2np Wircn (As GRAND WIzarp starts 
to exit, she spies jack-o-lantern): 
Wait, Grand Wizard. What is this? 
(She gets pumpkin, brings it to him). 

GrRaND Wizarp: A pumpkin with a 
face! I have never seen anything like 
this before. 

3rp Wircu: That’s something new for 
Halloween. 

Granp Wizarp: So it is. Who made 
this? 

Broomstick: Not I, Grand Wizard. 

Boo: Not I, Grand Wizard. 

Granp Wizarp (Impatiently): Well, 
somebody did. Who is it? 

CrnpDER (Coming forward): If you 
please, Grand Wizard—my cat, 
Whiskers, made it for me. (She 
points to WHISKERS.) 

Granp Wizarp: Whiskers, come for- 
ward. (WHISKERS snores.) WAKE 
THAT CAT UP! (Gosiins wake up 
the protesting Wuiskers, bring him 
forward.) Whiskers, I have decided 
that your pumpkin face has won our 
“something new for Halloween” con- 
test. 

Wuiskers (Yawning): It’s Cinder’s 
pumpkin. I made it for her. 

Granp Wizarp: Don’t you want the 
prizes? 

Waiskers: No. I’d much rather sleep. 

Crnper: Oh, no, Whiskers. You must 

lead the Halloween parade. 
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WHISKERS: A cat would look funny 
doing that. You take the prizes, 
Cinder. You wanted to be in the 
parade. (He yawns, goes back to fire- 
place, and curls up.) 

GrRaNnD Wizarp: Very well, little 
Cinder, they are your prizes. (Pomp- 
ously, as CINDER curtsies) I now 
proclaim you, Cinder, owner of the 
cat Whiskers, the winner of our 
“something new for Halloween’’ con- 
test. (WircHeEs bring out costume, 
put tt on CINDER, and give her 
pumpkin.) 

4ra Wircu (Approvingly): She looks 
wonderful. 

3rp Gosiin: Yes, just right to lead 





our Halloween parade. (They bring 
CINDER forward, make semi-circle 
around her.) 


Au: Three cheers for Cinder! Hooray 


for Cinder! 


CINDER (WuisKERs has come to edge of 


circle to look at her. She takes his 
hand, leads him to middle of circle): 
And three cheers for Whiskers, too. 
(All cheer.) 


Wuiskers (Bowing): Thank you. (Sud- 


denly looking surprised) Cinder, do 
you suppose /’m your fairy god- 
mother? (All laugh as CrnpERr begins 
to lead group out, WHISKERS waves 
goodbye, and the curtain falls.) 

THE END 


The Magic Grapes 


by Eleanore Leuser 


Characters 

PIETRO 

SHEPHERD Boy 

FARMER 

WoopcuTTErR 

Cross WoMAN 

Two CHILDREN 

BEGGAR 

PoLICEMAN 
Serrine: A country road in Italy. A 

grape arbor stands near the road. 

Ar Rise: A SHepHerp Boy is seen 
picking a grape here and there and 
tasting them. He hastily moves to one 
side as PIETRO rushes in, pursued by 
the Farmer. Pierro gets half way 
across the stage, then turns to listen as 
the FARMER stands in the opening of 
the arbor and shakes his fist at him. 


Farmer (Shouting): Off my land! Get 


out of my sight! 


Pierro: But I wasn’t doing anything. 
Farmer: Stay off my land. Keep out 


of my orchard. By the hair of a 
hundred foxes, I vow I will have the 
police after you if I catch you again. 
Be gone! (He watches as Pierro 
exits, then muttering to himself goes 
back through the grape arbor. As soon 
as he is out of sight, Pierro puts his 
head around the corner. When he is 
convinced the FARMER its really gone 
he walks slowly back to the grape 
arbor and sits down on the stone near 
it, his head in his hands. The 
SHEPHERD Boy looks at him thought- 
fully for a little while. He finally 
comes up to Pierro with a half danc- 





ing, skipping step and taps him on 

the shoulder. Pierro starts and looks 

up.) 

Prerro: Who are you? 

SHEPHERD Boy: You may call me Tito 
or Gigi or Nino or anything else 
your heart desires but I’m a Shep- 
herd Boy, magic or not as you please, 
from the Enchanted Country which 
lies, no man is just sure where. (He 
throws his cap into the air and catches 
it again.) What is the matter with 
you? You seem to be in trouble. 

Prerro (Sadly): Oh, I’m always in 
trouble. I can’t seem to keep out of 
it... even when I am as innocent as 
a bambino. You see, no one likes me. 

SHEPHERD Boy: That is bad! What 
makes you think so? You do not 
look like such a disagreeable fellow. 

Prerro: It’s always the same every- 
where I go. I have even left my vil- 
lage to seek my fortune elsewhere, 
where nobody knows me. But my 
misfortune follows me. 

SHEPHERD Boy (Sympathetically): Tell 
me about it. Perhaps I can help 
you. 

Pierro: First, I met a woodcutter. I 
was only trying to get out of his 
way when I stumbled against his 
wood and knocked it over. What 
names the felicw called me! 

SHEPHERD Boy: I suppose it took you 
a long time to help him pick up all 
the wood? 

Pierro: Well, no. . . I didn’t stop. I 
was in too much of a hurry to get to 
this next village and start trying 
my fortune. 

SHEPHERD Boy: Oh, I see! 

Prerro: Then I met a cross woman on 

the road. She was carrying a bird 











on her head and a cat under her arm. 

It looked so ridiculous that I... 

SHEPHERD Boy: You laughed at her, 
of course, and the cross woman shook 
her finger at you. 

Pretro (Surprised): 
know? 

SHEPHERD Boy: Well, it seemed just 
what you would have done. Any- 
thing more? 

Pretro (Slowly): There were two 
children coming this way. They 
were playing ball and I caught it and 
just to play a little joke on them I 
threw it far off. 

SserHerD Boy: And they didn’t like 
it? 

Pierro: No. One began to cry and the 
other ran after me with a stick. 

SuHerHerD Boy: I begin to see why 
nobody likes you. Anything else? 

Pierro: Only an old beggar. He 
wanted a slice of my bread and I 
needed it for myself. There was no 
reason for him to call me selfish. No, 
it is names and bad looks every- 
where I go. I am most unfortunate. 

SHerpHerD Boy: What about this 
farmer? How did you get in trouble 
there? 

Prerro: I had hired out to this farmer 
thinking that now I would certainly 
make good. He sent me to a field to 
bring home some cows. Unfortu- 
nately I was so interested in the 
beautiful scenery that I got looking 
around and the cows got away from 
me. I forgot to close one of the gates 
and a stupid bull slipped through. 
You can guess the rest. 

SHEPHERD Boy: Yes, indeed. But | 

know this farmer well. He is a good- 

hearted fellow. Didn’t he give you 


How did you 
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another chance to prove yourself? 

Pretrro: He did put me in the orchard 
to watch the trees to see that no 
birds ate the fruit. I closed my eyes 
for only a moment. . . they were so 
heavy ... but he says he found me 
asleep. He shouts I am no good to 
work for anybody. I think only of 
myself, I, Pietro. 

SHEPHERD Boy: So he chased you out 
here. I see. I see a great deal more 
than you think. 

Pietro: If you do, perhaps you can 
help me. I want to do well and be 
liked but I don’t know how to go 
about it. 

SHEPHERD Hoy: Most of your trouble 
seems to come from thinking about 
yourself all the time. We’ll have to 
change all that. Will you do exactly 
what I say? 

Pierro: Try me! 
change my luck. 

SHEPHERD Boy (Taking a large bunch 
of grapes from the arbor): It’s very 
simple. See these grapes. They’re 
magic. Take them. 

Prerro (Taking them): Shall I eat 
them? 

SHEPHERD Boy: You would think of 
that first. Listen, you must not eat 
a single, solitary one yourself. But 
you must give some to everyone you 
meet. 

Prerro (Surprised): As you say. But 
it’s a very queer idea. I cannot see 
how this will help me. 

SHEPHERD Boy: Here comes your first 
customer now. (The WoopcutTTer 
enters carrying a load of wood.) 

Pietro (Backing up): Oh now, I can- 

not. That is the woodcutter who 

called me names. 


I really want to 
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SHEPHERD Boy (Giving him a push): Go 
ahead! You must do as I say. Re- 
member the grapes are magic. (The 
SHEPHERD Boy watches as Pierro 
goes hesitatingly to meet the Woop- 
CUTTER.) 

Woopcutter: Ah, here is this boy 
again! Out of my way before you 
cause my wood to tumble. 

Pietro (Trembling): Please, Signor 
Woodcutter, all I would do is offer 
you some of these grapes. Your 
throat must be dry on such a hot 
day. 

Woopcutrer (Surprised): Hmm, the 
boy is not so bad after all. Thanks, 
I'll take some. (He breaks off a few 
and goes off eating them.) 

Prerro: Well, that was not so hard 
after all. (The Cross WoMAN comes 
along with her bird and cat. Pierro 
goes up to her.) 

Prerro: Will yeu have some grapes, 
good mother? Perhaps your bird 
would like some too? I am sorry 
that I have nothing for your cat. 

Cross Woman (Smiling a little): Well, 
well, that’s a different tune you sing 
now, young master. I'll try your 
grapes. You’re a good boy! (She 
takes some and goes off slowly.) 

Prerro (Delightedly): I feel happy! 
People are beginning to like me. 
(Two CHILDREN come down the road. 
They are quarreling. PIETRO runs up 
to them.) 

Pierro: Here, forget your quarreling. 
See, what I have for you. (Holds up 
grapes) 

ist Cuitp: Well, I’ll be eaten by little 
wolves . . . it is the boy who threw 
our ball away this morning. 

2np Cutip: He’s offering us his grapes 





now, though. I’m going to take 
some. Thank you, Boy. (They both 
take some grapes and forget their 
quarreling, going off singing.) 

Prerro: This is wonderful — marvel- 
lous. I feel like a new person! (The 
BEGGAR comes down the road leaning 
on a stick. He sits down on the stone 
by the arbor.) Good sir, will you have 
some grapes? I do not have many 
left but you are welcome to what I 
have. (He hands him what is left of 
the bunch.) 

BraeGar: It is a good boy who shares 
the last of what he has. Thank you, 
little master. (He rises slowly and 
walks off with difficulty, Prerro look- 
ing after him as the SHEPHERD Boy 
comes forward.) 

Prerro: Did you hear? The Beggar 
called me a good boy. (The FARMER 
suddenly appears, sees Pierro and 
shakes his fist at him.) 

Farmer: What did I tell you? I don’t 
wish to see you again. Begone! 

Pierro: But I am not on your land. I 
am trying to change myself. 

Farmer: You are near it. I warned 
you. I go to get the policeman. (He 
rushes off toward the village.) 

Prerro (Sadly): Nothing is changed. 
All my troubles will begin over again. 
You will see. 

SHEPHERD Boy: Oh, no, they won’t. 
He’s gone to get the policeman. I go 
to get the other people. Wait! (He 
too disappears in the same direction. 
In a moment, the FarMER reappears 
with a POLICEMAN.) 

Farmer: Arrest this boy. He is mak- 
ing a nuisance of himself. 

PoxicemaNn (Taking hold of Pierro): 

What has he been doing? 








Farmer: Nothing at this moment. But 
I can prove that he is lazy, selfish, 
good-for-nothing, and a public nui- 
sance. Nobody wants him around. 

SHEPHERD Boy (Returning with all who 
had passed by): Not so fast, good 
Farmer. I think I can prove other- 
wise. 

Woopcutrer: Why, the lad is good. 
He shared his grapes with me. 

Cross Woman: He is considerate. He 
even thought of my bird and my cat. 

CHILDREN: He made us forget our 
quarreling. 

Beaaar: He gave me the last of what 
he had. 

PoLicEMAN (Releasing his hold): This 
does not sound like a bad boy. 

Farmer (Bewildered): He does not 
seem like the same boy I knew this 
morning. I must have made a mis- 
take. Let him go. 

Po.ticeMAN: Be sure I am needed if 
you call again for me. (He goes off 
followed by the others. The FARMER 
goes back into his orchard, then sud- 
denly turns and calls.) 

Farmer: If you want a job again — I 
might have one for a lad who is all 
the things these people say of him. 
Perhaps this morning we both made 
mistakes, eh? 

Pierro: Thanks, good Farmer, thanks! 
I will show you what I can do. (As 
the FARMER goes off, Prerro turns to 


the SHerpHEeRD Boy who has been } 


standing at one side.) This is all due 
to you, Shepherd Boy. The grapes 
were magic. 

SHEPHERD Boy (Twirling his hat with 
little dancing steps): That’s the funny 
part of it, young Pietro. The grapes 
weren’t magic at all. I only told 
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you they were. These people could 
all have picked them for themselves. 
They grew on the roadside. 

Pierro: But what made them seem 

like magic? 

SHEPHERD Boy: You made others feel 
happy and important by thinking 
about them and sharing something 
with them. It works like magic be- 
cause folks can’t help liking you and 
feeling you’re a pretty good fellow. 
I’ll tell you a secret. It doesn’t even 





have to be grapes. Anything will do. 
Pietro (Slowly): I see! I was a stupid 
head of a donkey — thinking of my- 
self all the time—even when I 
thought I was working. A thousand 
thanks, Shepherd Boy. You may be 
magic or not but to me these grapes 
will always be enchanted. They 
taught me to think of the other fel- 
low first and changed my fortune. 


THE END 


A Compass for Christopher 


by Celia Gordon 


Characters 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 9 
BARTHOLOMEW, his brother, 7 
Luis 
ANTONIO 
ISABEL 
BEATRIZ 
Don PEDRO 
same. bis young daughters 


CapTaiIn TORRES 


| Tre: 1460. 


Serrine: A part of the harbor at Genoa, 
Italy. 

Ar Rise: IsaBeL, Beatriz and An- 
TONIO sit on kegs. They are holding a 
large net, and while ANTONIO ez- 
amines it for holes, the girls pretend to 
twist and tie the fibers together. 

Luts (Calls from offstage): Christopher! 
Christopher Columbus! (He enters, 
breathless, and looks around.) An- 
tonio! Where is Christopher? 

Antonio (Shrugs his shoulders, smiles 
to girls): Where is Christopher 


Columbus? Where should Christo- 
pher be? 

IsaBEL: He should be home combing 
the wool that his father will weave 
into cloth. 

Beatriz: Have you asked Christo- 
pher’s mother, Luis? 

Luts: Of course I have. She thinks 
Christopher and Bartholomew are 
here, down at the harbor. 

Antonio: That is the answer I would 
have given you, too. When Chris- 
topber Columbus is nowhere to be 
found, where is he? Down at the 
harbor, of course! Poking that red 
head into barrels and boxes, talking 
to sailors, begging for a visit on 
board ship, looking at maps. . . 

Luis (Interrupting): But listen, An- 
tonio, that’s just it. Francisco’s 
father will let us come on board his 
ship—all of us. I must find 
Christopher! 

Beatriz: Christopher would never for- 
give us if he missed this chance. 


Antonio (Excited): Didn’t Francisco’s 
father just return from Africa? 

Luis: Yes— with a whole cargo of 
elephant tusks in the hold — ele- 
phant tusks and (Dramatically) gold 
dust! 

IsaBe. (Rising): Oh, let’s go. 

Luis: We must look for Christopher 
first. (Calls) Christopher! (Looks 
offstage) Do you see him? 

Antonio (Rising and looking, he points) : 
Look — isn’t that his red head, 
down there by that caravel? Yes, 
that’s Christopher, and Bartholo- 
mew beside him. (Calls) Christo- 
pher! (Waves madly) Come here! 

IsaBeL (Shaking her head): Poor Chris- 
topher. He wants to be a sailor more 
than anything else in the world, and 
he is to be apprenticed to a weaver. 

Beatriz: I’m not so sure Christopher 
will be a weaver. He is a strange 


boy. When he makes up his mind to 
do something — (She nods her head 
wisely.) somehow, he does it. (Curis- 
TOPHER and BARTHOLOMEW enter.) 


CHRISTOPHER: What is going on, 
Antonio? From your shouting one 
would think Prince Henry himself 
were coming to Genoa. 

Luis: Listen, Christopher. Francisco’s 
father has said all of us could come 
on board his caravel. 

BaRTHOLOMEW (Excited): Oh, Chris- 
topher! Won’t that be fun? 

CurisToPpHER (Laughing): That's worth 
shouting about, Antonio. I’ve seen 
Francisco’s father’s ship —it is a 
big ship with many sails. (Pauses, 
sobers) But I cannot go. (He holds 
out a bolt of blue cloth.) I must try 
again to sell my cloth. 

IsaBEL: Why are you trying to sell 
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your cloth, Christopher? Why not 
let your father take care of it? 

BARTHOLOMEW: It’s special 
Christopher wove it himself. 

CurISTOPHER: Yes, and I must sell it. 
I want money to buy little Johnny a 
toy. He has a fever, and Mother 
says it is because I took him down 
to the harbor when we had a storm. 
So I want to give him something. 

Beatriz: Surely you can sell it to one 
of the wool merchants — Don Nino 
or Don Mendoza. 

CHRISTOPHER (Shakes his head): No, I 
have been to all of them. No one is 
interested. (Firmly) But I musi 
sell it. 

BaRTHOLOMEW (Pleading): Christo- 
pher, couldn’t we go to the ship and 
then try to sell the cloth later? 

IsaBeL (Teasing): Francisco’s father 
might be able to answer your ques- 
tions about the sea, Christopher — 
you know, about the sea monsters 
and the ship-worms that eat up the 
bottoms of ships. 

Luis: Francisco’s father does not be- 
lieve those stories. I know, because 
I asked him myself. 

CurisTtoPHER (Eagerly): You have 
talked to him, Luis? And does he 
think the earth is flat —does he 
think that on the other side of the 
earth there are lands where men go 
about with their feet above their 
heads? 

Luis: Ask him yourself, Christopher. 
Come on, let’s go down to his ship 
now. 

CuristopHerR (Hesitating): I would 
like to go— (Firmly) but no. I! 
must try to sell my cloth. 

BARTHOLOMEW: Oh, Christopher! 


cloth. 
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CHRISTOPHER: You go with them, 
Bartholomew. You can tell me all 
about it. 

IsaBEL: Yes, if Christopher won’t 
come, I’ll take you, Bartholomew. 

Beatriz: Christopher, sometimes I 
cannot understand you. (Shrugs) 
Well, if you have made up your 
mind you must sell that cloth, then 
I know you will not change it. (The 
children exit, saying goodbye to Curis- 
TOPHER. He stares after them, waves 
his hand, and then sits down sadly on 
a keg, fingering the cloth.) 

CHRISTOPHER: Poor little piece of 
cloth. Is Christopher Columbus 
such a bad weaver that no one will 
buy you? I made you blue, like the 
color of the sky and the water on a 
sunny day. And here are bits of 
white — like the clouds, and the 
foam on the sea’s waves as they 
break in Genoa’s harbor. (Shakes 
his head sadly as Don PEpRo, 
Maria, Susanna and Captain Tor- 
RES enter.) 

Captain Torres (He does not see 
CHRISTOPHER at first): I tell you, 
Don Pedro, Genoa is growing more 
each day. She shall again be known 
as a great harbor. Look at our map 
makers, our ship builders — (He 
notices CHRISTOPHER.) Why, hello — 
it’s Christopher Columbus, son of 
Domenico, the master weaver. But 
why are you so sad, Christopher? 

CuristopHER (Rising): My friends 
have gone on board a caravel, Cap- 
tain Torres. 

Marta: Then why didn’t you go with 
them? 

CuristoPpHER (Embarrassed): I — I 

could not go. 





Captain Torres: I have never yet 
heard of you refusing an invitation 
to go on board a ship. Christopher, 
this is Don Pedro, owner of the good 
ship Castilla. And these are his 
daughters — (Indicating) Maria and 
Susanna. Don Pedro, this lad would 
make you a fine sailor when he grows 
up. 

Susanna: I would like to be a sailor 
when J grow up. 

Maria: Susanna! Girls do not become 
sailors. 

Don Pepro: So you would like to be- 
come a sailor, Christopher? 

CuRISTOPHER (Politely): I am afraid 
that sons of weavers, like girls, do 
not become sailors, Don Pedro. 

Susanna: Do you know how to weave? 
I would like to know how. 

Caprain Torres: I think my young 
friend prefers the roar of the sea to 
the rattle of the loom. 

Don Pepro: As do I. There is not 
much choice between the smell of 
wool and the smell of the sea. 

Susanna (Fingering the cloth Curis- 
TOPHER holds): Did you weave this 
cloth? 

CuRISTOPHER (Eagerly): Yes, I did. Do 
you like it? 

Susanna: Oh, yes, I think it is fine 
cloth. 

Mari: But not as fine as the cloth my 
father gives us. 

CHRISTOPHER (Disappointed): No, I 
suppose not. I thought perhaps — 
(He shrugs.) 

Don Pepro: What did you think, 
Christopher? 

CHRISTOPHER (Bursting out): I thought 
perhaps you might like to buy it. I 

want to sell it to get the money for a 








toy for my little brother, Johnny. 

He is ill, and I think it is my fault. 

Maria: But we do not need your cloth. 
Why, we have dresses made of silk 
from India. 

Don Pepro: It is not nice to boast, 
Maria. But my daughter is right, 
lad. I am sorry, but they have all 
the cloth they need. 

CHRISTOPHER (Nodding): Yes, I un- 
derstand. Well, I must be off. I 
shall try to sell my cloth to one of 
the sailors. (He starts to exit. Sus- 
ANNA hesitates, then runs to him.) 

Susanna: Wait! (CHRISTOPHER turns.) 
I would like to have your cloth. 

CHRISTOPHER: But your father said — 

Susanna (Looking at her father): 
Father, could I buy his cloth? 

Marta: You have no money, Susanna. 

Susanna (Thoughtfully): No, I have 
no money. But wait! (Jo Curis- 
TOPHER) Could we trade? (She 
fumbles in her pocket, draws out a 
small compass.) See, I have a com- 
pass. It would make a fine present 
for your little brother. I will give it 
to you if you give me your cloth. 

CHRISTOPHER (Coming forward, look- 
ing at compass): A compass! I have 
always wanted to have one of these. 
(Draws away) But it is worth far 
more than my poor cloth. 

Don Pepro: If Susanna wishes to give 
it to you in exchange for the cloth, 
it is all right. 

CHRISTOPHER: I would like that. 
(Holds out cloth, which Susanna 
takes. She gives him the compass.) 
This will be Johnny’s — but I think 
he will let me keep it sometimes’ too. 

Susanna: And just think. You are a 


real sailor if you have a compass. 

CHRISTOPHER: Yes — I mean, I might 
become a real sailor some day. [| 
must become a sailor! (He looks at 
compass happily.) I will go and join 
my friends. Thank you very much. 
(He exits.) 

Don Pepro (Shaking his head and 
smiling): He is like all the boys of 
Genoa — crazy for the sea and the 
life of a sailor. 

Caprain Torres: No, Don Pedro, | 
think you are wrong. Young Chris- 
topher is different. He is a boy who 
may do great things some day. 

Susanna: Then you think he will be- 
come a sailor, Captain Torres? 

Captain Torres: I would not be sur- 
prised. 

Marta: Poof! Is it so wonderful to be 
a sailor? 

Susanna: But he could be even more 
than a sailor. Why, he could even 
be an an admiral! 

Don Pepro: Admiral Christopher 
Columbus? (Laughs and pats Sus- 
ANNA’S head) Ho! A fine future you 
have made up for this young red 
head, Susanna. 

Maria: Father, we must be getting 
home. Mother will be looking for us. 
Come on, Susanna. (They start to 
exit. Susanna lingers after the others 
leave, looks over harbor and drapes 
the cloth around her.) 

Susanna (Dreamily): Admiral Christo- 
pher Columbus. And I gave him his 
first compass. 

Maria (Offstage): Susanna, are you 

coming? (SusaNNA smiles, hugs the 

cloth to her, and then exits.) 
THE END 
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Characters 
and Tue Lirrie Lapy 
5 of McTip 
me es her helpers 
POLICEMAN 
o, I Mr. TATE 
nris- Mrs. TATE 
who Brap 
Tap 
| be- Tue DerecTIve 
SerrinG: The garden of the Little Lady. 
sur- At left is a garden bench, downstage 
right, a huge pumpkin. 
o be At Rise: The Lirrie Lapy is sitting 
on a bench, tapping her fingers on her 
more knee. She rises, walks over to the 
even pumpkin, and speaks anxiously. 
LirrLe Lapy: It’s Halloween night, 
pher and I am so afraid that someone will 
Sus- try to run off with my beautiful 
» you pumpkin! It is in perfect condition 
; red now for the Fair, and I do want to 
keep it so! If the night air wasn’t so 
tting bad for my complexion, I’d just stay 
or US. here with it all night myself. But I 
art to can’t do that. What shall I do? 
others (Frowns tn concentration, then bright- 
rapes ens) Oh, I know! I'll ask my two 
little helpers, McTip and McFlip, to 
risto- guard it for me! (Looks off left, claps 
‘m his hands, and calls) McTip! McFlip! 
Come here quickly. (They run on 
> you from left and stand at attention.) 
gs the Born: Yes, Ma’am? 


Lirrte Lapy: Will you spend the 
night here, guarding my precious 
pumpkin? 









The Stolen Pumpkin 


by Esther W. Arnold 


Bota (Emphatically): 


McTip: Yes, indeed, Ma’am, we cer- 


tainly will! 


McF ip: We'll use it for our pillow 


when we go to sleep. Then nobody 
will dare to try to take it. 


Lirrte Lapy (Greatly relieved): That 


will be fine. (Shakes her finger at 

them) Now, don’t you let those bad 

boys get it away from you, do you 
hear? 

No, Ma’am! 
(They sit down beside the pumpkin, 
one on each side, half facing the 
audience. The Litrite Lapy pats 
them each on the head and goes off, 
left. The helpers giggle. McTtr gets 
up, pulls out a red handkerchief and 
dusts his side of the pumpkin with 
elaborate care. He hands the handker- 
chief to McF utp, who does the same. 
Then they sit down in their previous 
positions and gradually fall asleep.) 

PoLiceMAN (Offstage) : Halloween night, 

and all’s well! Halloween night, and 

all’s well! (He enters.) Halloween 
night, and all’s — (Sees the sleeping 
helpers) Hello, what’s this? (Goes 
over to them) Well, if it isn’t the 

Little Lady’s helpers — and asleep 

on a pumpkin, too. Now, I wonder 

if there’s any law against such a 

thing? (Takes out a little black book 

and thumbs through pages) Let’s see— 
helpers — no, nothing about them. 

Let — me — see — p-p-p-u-m-p- 

k-i-n- (Reads; shakes head) Only a 

recipe for pumpkin pie; how in the 


world did that get in my book? 


(Searches again) S-s-sleep — no, 
that’s something about letting sleep- 
ing dogs lie; but helpers aren’t dogs, 
so that won’t help. Shucks! Now 
what’ll I do? (Enter, left, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tate. They stop and look at 
the helpers and then questioningly at 
the Po.icemMan, who shrugs his 
shoulders and shakes his head.) 

Mrs. Tate (Speaking in a quavering 
voice): "T'wasn’t like this when we 
were children, was it, Pa? 

Mr. Tate (Shaking his head): No 
sirree, Ma, not at all. You’d never 
find us asleep at this time of night on 
Halloween! Nor lyin’ on any 
pumpkin, either! 

Mrs. Tate (Cackling with laughter): 
Not us! We’d have been a-carryin’ 
the pumpkin around, all lit up with a 
candle, and scarin’ folks, ’stead of 
sleepin’ on it! 

Mr. Tate: You’re right, Ma. _ I 
reckon times sure have changed. 

Mrs. Tate (Vigorousiy): Not for us 
they haven’t! You and I are goin’ 
right on with our plan, Pa. Got 
your big pin ready? 

Mr. Tare (Pulling out a long hat-pin): 
Here she is, Ma! Come on, what are 
we waitin’ for? Let’s go! So long, 
Officer — don’t let anybody stick 
pins in doorbells, haw haw! (He 
laughs and goes off, right, with Mrs. 
Tate. Powuiceman looks after them 
with his mouth open for a moment, 
then, realizing what they plan to do, 
starts to run after them — changes his 
mind. The Hevpers begin to snore, 
and continue to do so all through the 
next speech.) 

PoticeMAN (Philosophically): Oh well, 


let them go. Old boys will be old 
boys, and old girls, old girls, I guess. 
(Looks again at the snoring helpers) 
These boys certainly are sound sleep- 
ers! All this noise and talking right 
over their heads and they never even 
stop snoring! Oh well! I guess any- 
thing’s all right on Halloween. I 
won’t disturb them — and anyway, 
it’s about time for my nightly 
chocolate ice cream soda. (Starts off, 
left, calling again “Halloween night, 
and all’s well!” Exits. Enter, cau- 
tiously from right, Brap and Tap. 
They start towards the pumpkin and 
stop short as they see the sleeping 
helpers.) 

Tap: Shucks! Here’s the pumpkin, all 
right, but we’ll never get it now. 

Bran: I still think it’s a mean trick to 
play on the Little Lady. She’s never 
done anything to us. 

Tap: But you're supposed to take 
pumpkins, and gates, and soap up 
windows, and things like that on 
Halloween. 

Brap: Sure, I know — but this is steal- 
ing, and you know our folks won’t 
like that. 

Tap: I don’t care. I want to have 
some fun. And say — what makes 
you so scaredy-cat all of a sudden? 

Brap (Indignantly): Who’s a scared- 
cat? I just happened to find out that 
the Little Lady’s counting on taking 
a prize at the Fair with this pumpkin, 
that’s all. And if she does take a 
prize she’ll get enough money to 
help buy her winter’s food, that’s all! 

Tap: Well, shucks, I won’t hurt her 
old pumpkin. I’ll just bide it and 
get her all excited. Boy, will it ever 
be fun to hear her yell! 
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Brap (Dubiously): Well — 

Tap (Jn disgust): If you’re going to act 
so dumb I’ll manage to get along 
without you. Go on home, Spoil- 
sport, why don’t you? 

Brap: No, I said I'd stick with you, 
and I will. But say! How are we 
going to get rid of these kids? 

Tap: That’s easy. Watch this. (He 
goes behind the helpers and yells.) 
He! Wake up! Look over there! 
(Points offstage) Isn’t the Little 
Lady’s house on fire? (The helpers 
leap to their feet and, too dazed with 
sleep to recognize the boys, dash off, 
left, yelling ‘Fire!’ Tan hastily takes 
hold of the pumpkin and rolls it off, 
right. Brap starts to follow him. 
Enter the Lirrie Lapy, in great ex- 
citement. She sees that the pumpkin 
is missing, gives a screech, and seizes 
BRAD.) 

Lrtrte Lapy (Shaking him violently): 
Oh, you naughty thief! What have 
you done with my precious pumpkin? 
Help! Thieves! (Enter, left, Potice- 
MAN, running; enter, right, also run- 
ning feebly, the Tates. The last two 
seize Brap’s arms while the LitTLe 
Lapy sobs to the PoticemMan.) Oh, 
Mr. Policeman, my beautiful, my 
only pumpkin, is gone, and this 
wicked boy must have taken it! 

Aut: For shame, boy! 

Brap (Protesting): But I didn’t take 
your pumpkin, honest I didn’t. 
Please let me go! 

Mrs. Tate (Tightening her grip on his 
arm): Not a chance, son! (Jo Mr. 
Tate) Seems like old times, doesn’t 
it, Pa, catchin’ a boy hookin’ a 
pumpkin on Halloween? 

Mr. Tare (Squeezing Brap’s other 





arm): Sure does, Ma. 

you rascal! 

Brap (Desperately): But I tell you I 
didn’t take it! And anyway, even if 
[ had taken it, there wasn’t time for 
me to hide it. Don’t you see? 

PoLIcEMAN: Well, now, that makes 
sense. (The Tares drop Brap’s 
arms.) 

LitrLe Lapy: But if he hasn’t taken it, 
who did? And where is it? 

Mr. Tate: Why don’t you send for the 
detective? I saw him snooping 
around a little while ago. 

Po.LicEMAN: The very thing! Ill call 
him. (Shouts off, left) Hey! Detec- 
tive! 

Derective (Off): What’s the matter? 

PoticeMAN (Still shouting): Stolen 
pumpkin! Little Lady’s house! 
Come at once! 

DerectIiveE (Nearer): Coming, coming, 
coming! (Enters and goes to center, 
speaking fussily) Stolen pumpkin, 
eh? Belongs to your wife, eh? (To 
Mr. Tare) Ought to take better 
care of your property, yes indeed! 

Lirrte Lapy (With dignity): I beg 
your pardon, the stolen pumpkin be- 
longs to me. 

DerectivE (Turning to her and exam- 
ining her through his magnifying 
glass): To you, eh? Can’t help 
that — still say you ought to take 
better care of it. But no matter, 
we'll find it for you, never fear. 
(Takes out pad and pencil) Now 
then! Answer my questions fear- 
lessly. One: size of pumpkin? 

Lrrrte Lapy (Measuring as far as her 
arms will reach): VERY big! 

Derective (Writing frantically): 

Pumpkin of enormous size. Very 


Hold still, 





good, so far. Now — color of pump- 
kin? 

LITTLE 
course! 

DerectivE (Continuing to write): 
Pumpkin color. Good again — 
nothing unusual. Now, let’s get to 
work. (Takes out magnifying glass 
and crawls around stage, looking in all 
sorts of ridiculous places. All watch 
him and accompany him as he looks. 
He stops, picks up an invisible some- 
thing, stands up and exclaims.) Ha! 
A clue! (But no one pays any atten- 
tion to him for in from right come Tap 
pushed by McF tp, and the pumpkin 
rolled in by McTip. One side of the 
pumpkin is broken.) 

McFurp (Triumphantly): Well, Little 
Lady, here’s your thief! 

McTip: We caught him sneaking 
around the house, pushing the 
pumpkin, and we grabbed him! 

McF up (Flexing his muscles): It was 
a tough fight, but we won! 

Tap (Trying to wrench his arm free): 
You let me go! 

LitTLe Lapy (Going up to him): Did 
you really take my pumpkin? 

Detective (Shaking his fist in Tap’s 
face): Confess; or it will go hard with 
you! 

Tap: Well, yes, I did take it, but 
honest, I didn’t mean to hurt it any. 

Brap (Rushing to pumpkin): Gee 
whiz, you didn’t hurt it, did you? 
(Sees broken place) Gosh, Tad, 
how’d you do this? You promised 
you wouldn’t let anything happen 
to it. 

LirrLe Lapy (Jn dismay): Is it broken? 
Is it? (Tap nods shamefacedly. 
LitrLe Lapy begins to sob.) Oh 


Lapy: Pumpkin color, of 


dear! The florist said he would buy 
it for his window decoration after 
the Fair, and he said he’d pay me 
enough to keep me in food through 
the winter! Boo hoo! Boo hoo! 
(She sits down on bench. Mrs. Tate 
tries to comfort her.) 

Brap (To Tap, angrily): See now? 
What did I tell you? Now see what 
you've done! 

Tap: Aw, gee, I’m sorry — 

Mrs. Tate: And that’s no more’n you 
should be. Takin’ the pumpkin for 
fun’s one thing, but takin’ the 
pumpkin right out of somebody’s 
mouth’s another. (Litrte Lapy 
sobs again.) Now look-a-here, honey, 
don’t you cry. I'll fix this boy’s 
badness so’s it’ll turn out to be good- 
ness. First off, I’m goin’ to buy this 
pumpkin for cannin’. I never did 
have enough pulp for all the pie I 
wanted. Will you sell it to me, 
Little Lady? 

PoLIceEMAN (Before she can answer): 
That’s all very well, but this boy is a 
thief! 

Tap (Jn terror): Gee, you’re not going 
to arrest me, are you? 

Litre Lapy: Oh no, please don’t. If 
I can sell my pumpkin, that’s all | 
want. 

Mr. Tate: But I feel that this boy 
should be punished. And if you'll 
let me, I’ve got an idea — set him 
free—in my charge. I'll punish 
him! 

Tap (Frightened): Hey, what are you 
going to do to me? 

Mr. Tate (Grimly): I’m goin’ to make 
you cut that whole pumpkin up an’ 
hollow it out — an’ if you don’t get 
every tiniest smidgeon of pulp out 
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of it I’ll tell your pa and ma the 

whole thing. 

PoticemaN: And so will I! 

Tap (Pleadingly): Gee, please don’t do 
that! I'll fix the pumpkin for you 
and do a good job, I promise — 
only don’t tell my folks! 

Mr. Tare: If you’ll come up to my 
place right after school every day 
until it’s done, nobody will ever 
know how thoughtless you’ve been. 
Weil? What d’ye say, son? 

Tap (Thankfully): I say I'll be there! 
And thank you! 

Mr. Tate: Good enough. We’ll expect 
you. Come on, Ma — time to get 
home. 

Mrs. Tate: All right, Pa. Good night, 
Little Lady! Everything’s come out 
all the way you wanted it to. Good- 
bye, everybody! (They exit.) 

Aux: Good night! 

Tap (Mournfully) : Good night is right— 
there goes football practice for all 
next week! (He and Brap evit right. 
The Lrrrte Lapy and her helpers 
exit left. The Poticeman and the 
Derective stand, center.) 

Derective (Again fussily): Well, guess 
I’d better find something else to de- 
tect, yes, indeed. Good evening, 
Officer! (Ezits.) 

Po.iceMAN: And good evening to you. 
(Yawns) Ho hum! Reckon I'd better 
be getting along too. (Ezit, also 
right, calling) Halloween’s over, and 
all’s well. Halloween’s over, and 
all’s well! etc. (His voice dies away as 


the curtain falls.) 


THE END 
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Ghost In. The House 


by Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Mr. MEREDITH, an average man 
Bos MEREDITH, a teen-age boy 
Emity MEREDITH, a contest fan 
Mary Porter, a persistent woman 
MarGIE NEWMAN, @ teen-age grl 
Mr. Newman, the landlord 
Tae Guost 

Serrinc: The Merediths’ living room. 
The room is cluttered with several 
radios, a sewing machine, a vacuum 
cleaner, several piles of books, lamps of 
assorted sizes, and a cardboard cedar 
wardrobe wrapped in paper, marked 
Tuts Env Up! Fracrz! 

At Rise: Mr. MEReEpiTH is finishing a 
telephone conversation with hts landlord. 

Mr. Merepira (Into phone): But I tell 
you we have looked. We've been 
looking for months. There just isn’t 
a house in this town that we can get. 
I can’t help it if the six months are 
up. We still haven’t found a house. 
(Pause) All right, so the law does say 
the owner can have occupancy in 
six months! What can I do about it? 
For heaven’s sake, be reasonable. If 
you’d only change your mind and 
sell the place, I’d be glad to buy it. 
O.K., O.K. I knuw we've talked it 
over before, but sometimes even a 
determined guy like you will change 
his mind. I tell you what you do, 
Mr. Newman, come over to the 


* Because of the popularity of this play it is reprinted 
here from the October, 1948, issue. 


house early this evening and we'll 
talk it over man to man. If we keep 
on with this phone conversation we'll 
both get hot under the collar. All 
right, it’s a deal. We'll expect you. 
(Pause and short laugh) Yes, I 
imagine we’ll be seeing your daughter 
before we see you. I don’t see why 
she can’t influence you in the right 
direction. O.K., Newman, I’ll see 
you right after supper. Goodbye. 
What’s got into him about moving 
into this house? (As he turns from 
phone, he sees his son who has just 
entered during last part of speech. 
Bos wears a false face.) 

Bos: How do you like my new look? I 
got it for the Halloween party to- 
night. Margie’s bringing the rest of 
the costume after supper. 

Mr. Mereprru: She’ll be coming with 
her dad, I suppose. He’s coming over 
for a final round about the house. 
He still insists we have to move when 
our six months are up. 

Bos: I don’t see how that old buzzard 
could have such a swell daughter as 
Margie. Why the heck can’t he sell 
us this dump and be done with it? 
They have a place to live. 

Mr. Merepira: Don’t argue with me. 
It’s Mr. Newman who’s holding out 
on us. And what a job it will be to 
move all this stuff even if we do find 
a house. 
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Bos: Yeah, if Mom keeps on winning 
contests we’ll have to live in a ware- 
house or & museum. 

Mr. Mereprrn: I think we’re living in 
one now. Look at this place. Radios 
everywhere you turn, books by the 
dozen, sewing machines in triplicate 
and so many vacuum cleaners we 
can’t find closet space for them. 

Bos: Is that why we have this job? 
(Indicating wrapped-up cedar closet.) 

Mr. Merepiru: Yes, your mother 
ordered it yesterday. Our clothes 
closets are so jammed with soap 
powders, bridge lamps and ironing 
boards that there’s no room for our 
clothing. 

Bos: Don’t tell me she bought and 
paid for it. Surely if she had waited 
a while she could have managed to 
win one on a give-away show. 

Mr. Merepiru: She’d better direct her 


energies toward winning us a house. 


Bos: I’d settle for a trailer. By the 
way, where is my female parent? 

Mr. Merepira: Down at the Bri- 
tannia Beauty Salon getting a free 
permanent. Remember that slogan 
she wrote: “Britannia Rules the 
Waves.” Well, it won first prize, so 
Mother is now being made beautiful. 

Bos: I wish she’d hurry home. I’m 
hungry. What’s for supper? 

Mr. Merepira: Salmon, I suspect. 
She just won 24 cans. 

Bos (Groaning): Last week it was 
baked beans on account of her essay 
on a thousand and one ways to serve 
beans. Now it’s salmon! Good night! 
Why can’t she win some hamburgers 
and French fries? (Mrs. Mere- 
DITH, a pleasant, bustling lady with a 
cheery manner, enters.) 


Mrs. Merepita: Did I hear somebody 
mention food? I bet my men folks 
are starved. 

Boru: You said it. 

Mrs. Merepitu: Well, just hold on a 
little longer and I’ll give you some 
nice broiled salmon with baked bean 
relish. 

Bos (Groaning): Have a heart, Mother. 
Do we have to eat everything you 
win? 

Mrs. MerepirH: Nonsense, dear, 
We’re lucky to have all these good. 
nutritious foods given to us. But 
we'll skip the salmon tonight and I’ll 
make some pumpkin souffié in honor 
of Halloween. 

Mr. Merepita (Suspiciously): Emily, 
have you been winning pumpkins? 

Mrs. Merepiru: Oh, a few. I got 
third prize in a contest on Holiday 
Foods. 

Bos: Here we go again. I bet you won 
a carload. 

Mrs. Merepitrx: Oh, no, not more 
than a bushel, I should say. But 
come along and help me in the 
kitchen, dear. By the way, did I 
get any mail? 

Bos: Here’s a handful, but it doesn’t 
look as if you’ve won any more 
contests. 

Mrs. Merepira (Leafing through a 
pile of letters which contains one solid 
black envelope): I just wanted to see 
if there’s any news of my oatmeal 
jingle. Nope, not a thing! Oh, well, 
maybe tomorrow. (Holding up black 
envelope) Well, look at this! Isn’t 
this an odd-looking envelope? 

Bos: Don’t tell me you’re muscling in 
on the undertakers? 

Mrs. Merepita (Opening letter): Don’t 





be silly. Well, for mercy’s sake! 

Mr. Merepitu: What is it? 

Mrs. Merepirtu: It must be a joke. 

Bos: What does it say? 

Mrs. Merepira: Somebody’s trying 
to be funny at my expense. Here, 
George, you read it. (Passes letter to 
GEORGE. ) 

Mr. Merepirta (With letter): From the 
SUPERNATURAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
Hmm! Never knew there was such 
a thing. “Dear Madame: We are 
happy to inform you that your 
essay WHY I DO NOT BELIEVE IN 
GHOsTs has been awarded first prize. 
You will therefore receive one com- 
plete ghost, fully equipped and in 
perfect running order, ready for in- 
stant use.”’ 

Bos (With a shriek): What? Read that 
again! Did you say ghost? 

Mr. Merepira: “One complete ghost 
in perfect running order” . . . That’s 
what it says. “Should everything 
not be in perfect condition, please 
let us know, and our adjusters will 
call on you at once. With our hearti- 
est congratulations . . . blah, blah, 
blah . . . Very truly yours, etc., 
etc.” Well, this is the confoundest 
thing I ever heard of! 

Mrs. Merepita: It’s downright silly. 

Bos: Let me see that letter. I bet 
some joker sent it to you as a dig at 
your contest powers. 

Mr. MerepirH: Imagine winning a 
ghost! 

Mrs. Merepiru: And in good working 
order! 

Bos: It might be fun at that. It would 
be a wonderful gag for Halloween 
parties. 

Mrs. Merepira: And that reminds me 


of pumpkins, and pumpkins remind 


Let’s forget this 
To the kitchen . . 


me of supper. 
idiotic letter. 
march! 

Mr. Merepirta: I second the motion. 
(As they start to exit) But wait a 
minute, Emily. You’re not going to 
leave that cedar wardrobe right in 
the living room, are you? 

Mrs. Merepitu: Oh, that! I didn’t 
notice it. I’m glad they sent it out 
so promptly. We'll take it upstairs 
right after supper. 

Bos: You mean I'll take it upstairs 
right after supper. Whenever you 
start that we stuff, I know you mean 
this beast of burden. 

Mrs. MerepitTH: Wait a minute. I’d 
better take a look at this. I espe- 
cially told the man I wanted the kind 
with the regulation door, not one of 
those roll-up affairs. Here, George, 
help me tear the paper off it. (They 
remove paper from closet.) 

Bos: They’ve sure gone to a lot of 
trouble with this. 

Mr. MerepirTn: It’s a big one, too. We 
can store a lot of stuff in here. But 
no more prizes, please, Emily. At 
least not ’till we’ve moved. 

Mrs. MerepirH: Moved! Don’t tell 
me Mr. Newman won’t sell! (At this 
point the wrappings have been re- 
moved.) Oh, look! The right kind of 
door after all! It’s so much easier to 
open —see! (She flings open the 
door, disclosing the startling figure of 
the Guost. The Guost wears a 
pair of white trousers and white coat, 
such as a surgeon would wear. His 
arms, hands, and face, with the ez- 
ception of mouth and eyes, are 

Around his 


swathed in bandages. 
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neck he wears a white necktie, the 
battery type that will light up. He 



























































































































































. carries a small overnight bag, also 
painted white. As Mrs. MEREDITH 
opens the door, he stands motionless. 

a. They all scream and Mrs. Merepitu 

® tries to slam the door shut.) 

lo Aut (Shrieking): What is it? The 

m ghost! Help! etc. 

Mrs. Merepiru: Help! Help! George! 

t I can’t hold the door shut! He’s 

ut coming out! 

irs Guost: Of course I’m coming out. 

Why, I’m surprised at you, Mrs. 

= Meredith. You're not afraid of me, 

va are you? 

on Mrs. Merepira (Her teeth chattering): 

Of course not. 

I'd Mr. Merepira (Bravely): Who are 

= you, sir? Is this a trick to frighten 

ind my wife half to death? 

of 7 Bos: To say nothing of scaring the 

ee, daylights out of me and Pop! 

hey Guost: I hardly think it necessary to 
explain my presence here. (Points 

i of to letter) I see you received word of 
my arrival. (7o Mrs. Mereprrn) 

We Congratulations, Ma’am. Yours 

But was the most convincing letter I 

At ever read. It almost made me stop 
believing in myself. 

| tell Mrs. Merepirx: You mean I really 

| this did win you? 

} T @ Guost: You did. And although we 
ad of disagree on fundamentals, I con- 
erto 7. gratulate you from the bottom of 
. he ar my spirit. 

re Of @ Mz. Mereprru: Great Caesar’s Ghost! 
rs @ @ Guosr: Not exactly, Mr. Meredith, 
= although we are related on my 





Mother’s side, distantly, of course. 
But once you have become a mere 
shade, relatives and family connec- 
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tions don’t seem to matter. Where 
would you like me to put my suit- 
case? 

Bos: Good grief! Have you come to 
stay? 

Guost: Naturally. I thought the letter 
explained all that. Surely you were 
expecting me. 

Mrs. Merepira: Well, er, not exactly. 
The fact is, we ... well... we're 
a little crowded just now. The guest 
room is full of prizes. There’s very 
little space and I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t be comfortable. 

Guost: Nonsense, my dear lady. I 
wouldn’t dream of taking your guest 
room. The attic is the place for me. 
I take it you have an attic? 

Bos: Oh, sure, but it’s pretty full, too. 

Guost: I’m sure I’ll find it quite cozy. 
If you'll just show me the way, 
young man, I’ll get settled. 

Bos: Well — er — if you’re sure you 
want to stay. 

Guost: I’m sure. If you good people 
only knew how tired I get of mauso- 
leums and burial crypts, you’d real- 
ize how I appreciate a real home 
with central heating. 

Mrs. Merepizu: Burial crypts! Oh, 
George! Help me! Do something. 

Mr. Merepirx: You will pardon me 
for being a bit curious, Mr... . er 
..- Mr. Ghost, but... 

Guost: Oh, come now, since we’re all 
members of the same household, why 
not call me Spec? That’s short for 
Spectre, and I’ll call you George. 
What do you say? 

Mr. Merepira: Hang it all! I’ve 
never talked to a ghost before. I 
don’t know what to say. Fact is — 
I never believed in ’em. 


Guost (Shaking his head): Just an- 
other doubter! 

Bos: Excuse me, Mister, er, I mean 
Spec, but were you in some sort of 
accident? 

Guost: Why do you ask? 

Bos: All those bandages? 

Guost: Not bandages — clothes. After 
all, you can’t expect me to run 
around in my ectoplasm. Seriously, 
these bandages are really my wind- 
ing sheet. They put it on me right 
after my body was removed from the 
Tiber River where I was drowned. 
Confidentially, my own brother 
pushed me in, but I managed to 
drag him down with me and we 
perished together. 

Mrs. Merepira (Screaming): George! 
A murderer! 

Guost: No cause for alarm, ma’am. 
Ghosts steer clear of water. And now 
if you’ll show me to my attic cell, 
I’ll hook up my sound effects and go 
to work. 

Mr. Merepira: Sound effects? 

Guost: I take them wherever I go — 
moans, shrieks, howling dogs, clank- 
ing chains, death rattles and assorted 
shrieks. I have them all here (Point- 
ing to suitcase) all carefully recorded. 

Mrs. Merepira: Oh, dear, oh dear, 
oh dear! This is too much for me. 
I feel faint. (As she sways, GHost 
moves to catch her. She shrieks.) Stay 
away. Don’t touch me. George, 
George, make him go away. 

Mr. Merepira: Really, sir. . . 

Guost: Please, just call me Spec. 

Mr. Merepira: Really, Spec, this has 
gone far enough. Can’t you see 
you’re driving my wife out of her 
mind? 


Guost: Don’t worry. She’ll get used 
to me in time and so will you. I dare- 
say after I have been here a while, 
we shall all be very good friends. 
We can help each other. 

Mr. Merepira#: How? How could a 
ghost help human beings? 

Guost: Wait and see, George, just wait 
and see. And now, if you please, 
I really must see my quarters. Bob, 
will you lead the way? 

Bos (Half afraid): O.K., Spec, but re- 
member, we’re pals. No ghostly 
tricks behind my back. 

Guost (With a terrible laugh): My boy, 
you can trust me like a brother. 

Bos (With a start): But you murdered 
your brother. 

Guost: Don’t hold that against me. 
It was all in the family. (Hzit) 

Mrs. Mereprira: George, what are we 
going to do? 

Mr. Merepiru: Why ask me? This is 
your ghost, not mine. 

Mrs. Mereprra: But he can’t stay 
here. What will our friends say? 

Mr. Merepira: Maybe we could lock 
him up in the attic. 

Mrs. Merepitu: He'd slide right out 
through the keyhole or under the 
door. 

Mr. MerepitTH: Maybe we could dis- 
solve him with some chemical. 

Mrs. Mereprra: I wonder how spot 
remover would work. 

Mr. Merepira: Let’s make him so 
mad that he’ll leave. 

Mrs. Merepiru: Heavens, no. He 
might kill us all. (Doorbell) Great 
heavens! We can’t have company 
now. Tell them to go away. 

Mr. Merepira (With a glance off- 
stage): It’s Mrs. Potter. 
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Mrs. Merepira: Oh, murder! She’s 
come to heckle me about taking the 
presidency of the P.T.A. Don’t let 
her m. (Voice offstage as Mary 
Porrer gets ready to enter.) 

Mrs. Porter: Yoo-hoo! Emily! 
(Enters) Hello, folks. The door was 
ajar, so I just walked in. (Seeing 
closet) What’s this? Another prize? 
I always said if there’s one smart 
woman in this town, it’s Emily 
Meredith. I bet you agree with that, 
don’t you, George? 

Mr. Merepira: Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mrs. MerepirH: You really must ex- 
cuse me, Mary. This room is a mess. 
I was late getting home from the 
hairdresser’s and . . . 

Mrs. Porter: I know just how it is, my 
dear, and I won’t keep you a minute. 
I just dropped in to ask you to re- 
consider your decision about the 
P.T.A. You must take it, Emily. 
We need women like you. 

Mrs. Merepira: But, Mary, I’m too 
busy. I’ve told you a thousand times 
I just can’t do it this year. 

Mrs. Porrer: Nonsense, my dear. We 
all have time to do the things that 
really matter, and there’s nothing 
quite so vital as the welfare of our 
own children, now isn’t that true, 
dear? 

Mrs. Mereprru: It’s true enough, 
Mary, but I still can’t be president 
of the P.T.A. My contests take up 
too much time, and besides that, we 
have to move, and we can’t find a 
house and well . . . I’m just too upset 
to take on anything more. 

Mrs. Porrer: Emily, we’re not going 
to give you up so easily. You'll 


have wonderful committees to work 


with, and after things get organized 
it won’t be any trouble at all. When 
Sue Ryan was president she had all 
the time in the world. 

Mr. Merepitu: Then, why don’t you 
get Sue Ryan again? 

Mrs. Porter: Oh, we can’t have her 
this year, Mr. Meredith, she’s just 
had a nervous breakdown. 

Mrs. Merepirtu: And that’s just what 
I’ll be having, if you don’t stop 
pestering me, Mary. Really, you 
are so persistent I hardly know what 
to say to you. (A horrible, wailing 
noise is heard. It gets louder and 
more blood-curdling.) 

Au: Great heavens! What was that? 

Mr. and Mrs. Merepirxa (Ezchang- 
ing knowing looks): The ghost! 

Mrs. Mereprru: George, it’s the 
ghost. He’s gone into action. 

Mrs. Porrer (In fright): Ghost? 
What ghost? Where? What are you 
talking about? What was that awful 
noise? 

Mrs. Merepiru: It was Spec, our 
ghost. 

Mrs. Porrer: Emily Meredith, have 
you lost your mind? 

Mr. Merepitu: We are both entirely 
sane, Mrs. Potter, but Emily just 
won a ghost in a contest. 

Mrs. Porrer: Impossible. I don’t be- 
lieve it. (Wailing sound is repeated. 
Mrs. Porrer is now badly frightened) 
Heavenly Moses! That awful sound! 
Where is it coming from? 

Mrs. Merepira: From the attic. He’s 
up there with Bob, getting settled. 

Mrs. Porrer: Settled? 

Mrs. Merepiru: Yes, he’s going to 
live here. (The sound of clanking 
chains is heard approaching the stage) 


I guess he’s coming downstairs now. 

Mrs. Porrer (With a yell): Down- 
stairs? Is he coming in here? 

Mr. Merepira: Yes, but don’t be 
frightened. I’m sure he’s harmless. 
Mrs. Merepira: Although he did kill 

his brother. 

Mrs. Porrer: Let me out of here! 
Quick! Let me out of here! (Bos 
and GuHost appear in doorway. The 
Guost’s necktie is lighted. Mars. 
Porrer gives one look at the Guost, 
who raises his arms toward her in a 
threatening gesture, utters a piercing 
scream and exits.) 

Mr. Merepirs (Laughing): By golly! 
That was the best thing I ever saw. 
(Goes over to Guost and pats him on 
the back) Spec, old man, that was 
great! We’ve never been able to get 
that woman out of the house in less 
than an hour. You did it in three 
seconds. 

Bos: Gee, Pop, did you hear his sound 
effects? 

Mr. Merepirx: Did we hear them? 
And how! 

Mrs. Merepira: I must say I am 
grateful. That woman has pestered 
me to death. 

Guost: It was nothing, my dear lady, 
nothing. 

Mr. Merepira: I’ve been meaning to 
ask you, why the light in your neck- 
tie? 

Guost: Oh that! I forgot to turn it off. 
(Does so) You see, since I am now a 
member of your own family, I am 
visible to you at all times. But to 
strangers, I am invisible, unless I 
turn on my little battery. It’s a case 
of now you see me and now you 
don’t. 


Bos: Gee, that’s neat! 

Mrs. Merepira: Then we could have 
company without frightening them. 

Guost: Naturally. I don’t want to 
scare your friends away, just the 
nuisances. 

Bos: I’m glad of that. I’m expecting 
my girl over here any minute and [| 
wouldn’t want her scared out of her 
wits. 

Guost: Don’i worry. 
best behavior. 

Bos: You mean you'll go back to the 
attic? 

Guost: Indeed not. I want to see the 
young lady. But she won’t see me. 
I’ll dim my lights. 

Mr. Merepira: And give yourself a 
blackout. 

Guost: Precisely. 

Bos: O.K. Just don’t frighten Margie. 
I don’t want her upset before the 
party. 

Guost: A Halloween party? 

Bos: Yes, we’re having it in Joe Hill’s 
garage. 

Guost: Maybe I could go along. I’m 
sensational at Halloween parties. 
Bos: I don’t know. I’d have to talk 

that over with Margie. 

Mr. Merepira: Emily, what about 
supper? I’m starved. 

Mrs. Merepitu: Dear me! So am I. 
But in all this excitement, I forgot 
all about it. What about you, Spec? 
Are you hungry? 

Guost: I seldom get hungry, ma’am, 
and when I do, I have peculiar 
tastes, which I satisfy in my own 
way. 

Mrs. Merepiru: Good heavens! You 
give me the creeps. Come on, 
George, I’ll need your help. (Mr. 
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and Mrs. MerepIrTH stéart to exit as 
doorbell rings.) 

Mrs. Merepiru: I'll answer, Bob. It’s 
probably Margie. 

Bos: Well, don’t say anything about 

. well, don’t say anything to 
frighten her. 

Mrs. Merepiru: I won’t. (Exit with 
Mr. Merepirx. Offstage) Helio, 
dear. Just go right in the living 
room. Bob’s waiting for you. 
(MarGIE enters wearing a Spanish 
costume. She is carrying a sheet.) 

Bos: Hy’a, Margie. Gee, you look 
swell. That’s a real hubba, hubba 
costume. 

Marate: Do you like it? 

Bos: I sure do. What did you get for 
me to wear? 

Marate: I had bad luck. That skele- 
ton costume I thought I could bor- 
row turned out to be for a boy half 
your size. So I just brought an old 
sheet. You can go as a ghost. 

Guost (Sitting in armchair): What a 
coincidence! 

Bos: A ghost! 
that, Margie. 
to be a ghost . 
in a sheet. 

Marete: Well, why not? Lots of people 
use a sheet for a ghost costume. 

Guost: She’s right, but don’t they 
look awful? 

Bos: Yes, they do... but... but.. 
well, the fact is, Mossie, a sheet isn " 
the right costume for a ghost any- 
how. 

Marete: Since when are you such an 
authority on what the well-dressed 
ghost will wear? 

Bos: Since tonight . . 
seen... 


I don’t know about 
I don’t know if I want 
. at least not a ghost 


. since I’ve 


MarGIE: Since you’ve seen what? 

Bos: Since I’ve seen how funny people 
look in sheets. 

Maree: But that’s the idea. Every- 
body is supposed to look funny. 

Bos: You don’t. You don’t look a bit 
funny. You look beautiful. 

Maraie: Thanks. But ghosts aren’t 
beautiful. They’re always quite 
horrible and ugly. 

Guost: She’s awfully insulting, isn’t 
she? 

Bos (To Guost): She doesn’t mean it. 
She just doesn’t know any better. 
Marere: Bob Meredith, what kind of 
talk is that? I know as much about 
ghosts as you do and I say a sheet 

is correct. 

Bos: It would be O.K. if it were a wind- 
ing sheet. 

Mareie: What’s that? 

Bos: We could make one out of this if 
We cut it into strips. 

Marat: Well, you can’t cut this sheet 
into strips. My mother would have 
a fit. 

Bos: Then I won’t wear it. 

Guost: Good for you, Bob. Stand up 
for your rights. 

Bos: That thing would make a self- 
respecting ghost turn over in his 
grave. 

Marate: Oh, Bob, I don’t know what’s 
come over you. You were never like 
this before. Come on, let me try it 
on you. 

Bos: No. 


If I’m going to be ghost, I 
want an authentic costume. 

Marae: But this is authentic. 

Bos: How do you know? Did you ever 
see a ghost? 

Mareote: Of course not, and neither 
did you. 





Bos: I did so. 

Marate: Don’t be silly. 

Bos: I’m not silly. What would you 
say if I told you there’s a ghost in 
this room right now? 

Marate: I'd say you were crazy. 

Bos: But what if I can prove it? 

Maraie: Oh, Bob, don’t be tiresome. 
It’s getting late. (Starts to sit down 
in armchair where Guost is seated.) 
I'll sit here and wait for you, while 
you go round up a costume to suit 
your peculiar ideas of what a ghost 
should wear. 

Bos (Yelling): No! Not there! Don’t 
sit there. 

Marete: For heaven’s sake, why not? 

Bos: Because it’s occupied. 

Marcie: Occupied? Bob Meredith, 
you are crazy. 

Bos: No, I’m not. But you just can’t 
sit in that chair . . . not now. 

Guost: Never mind, I’ll get up. 

Bos: No, stay where you are. Margie, 
you say you’ve never seen a ghost. 
Would you like to see one? 

Marcie: I’d like to see one well 
enough, if there really was such a 
thing. 

Bos: And you wouldn’t be scared? 

Marcte: I don’t know. I don’t think 
so... not if I had somebody with 
me. 

Bos: Well, here, take hold of my hand. 
(He takes her hand and turns her 
directly toward the Guost.) Now 
promise not to yell. 

Guost: Should I make myself visible? 

Bos: O.K. . . . shoot! (Guost turns 


on his light. MarGie screams and 
throws her arms around Bos’s neck.) 

Guost: Well, well, well! I see I can be 
useful to young love. 








Marcie: Bob, what is it? Where did 
it come from? Make it go away. 
Bos: Come on now, you promised not 

to be scared. 

Mareie: But it looks like a ghost. 

Guost: It is a ghost. 

Marete: It even talks. 

Bos: Stop calling him IT. His name is 
Spec, and he lives here. 

Marcie: Then I’m going home. 
go of me! Let go of me! 

Bos: Now calm down, Margie, Noth- 
ing’s going to hurt you. He’s only 
something Mother won in a contest. 
After you get to know him, you'll 
like him. 

Gost: I’m really not so bad, Miss 
Margie. And if you really want to 
go to that Halloween party, I can 
fix Bob up with an outfit just like 
mine. You'll probably win first 
prize as the best-dressed couple. 

Marere: Are you an honest to good- 
ness ghost? 

Guost: I’m the real, genuine article. 
I can appear and disappear at will. 
I haunt houses. I clank chains. I 
sometimes give off a pale blue light 
in a dark room. Yes, Margie, I am 
a ghost. But I’m a useful ghost, as 
you'll find out when you get to 
know me better. 

Marcie: I’m not sure if I want to 
know you better. 

Bos: Don’t be rude, Margie. 

Marcte: I’m sorry, but, well, I don’t 
know how to be polite to a ghost. 
(Mrs. MEREDITH enters.) 

Mrs. Merepira (Seeing the Guost’s 
light ts on): Oh, I see you’ve met our 
House-Ghost, Spec. How do you 
like him? 

Marare: He makes me nervous. 
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Mrs. MerepiTH: That’s the way he 


affects everybody at first, but you’ll 
get used to him. How about coming 
out to the dining room for a bite of 
supper before you leave for the 
party? It’s way past supper time, 
but so many things have happened 
it’s no wonder we're late. (Mr. 
MEREDITH enters.) 

Mr. Merepir#: Hello, Margie. 
Where’s your Dad? I’m expecting 
him over here any minute. He and 
I are going to battle. 

Maree: He had an errand in town 
but he’s coming right out here. Oh, 
Mr. Meredith, I’m so sorry Daddy 
is 80 stubborn about this house. I’ve 
coaxed and begged and pleaded, and 
he just won’t listen to reason. 

Guost: People who won’t listen to 
reason sometimes learn the hard 
way. 

Mr. MerepiTH: What do you mean? 

Guost: I mean perhaps Mr. Newman 
has never had to reckon with super- 
natural powers? 

Maraie: You use awfully big words 
for a ghost. 

Guost: I’m an educated spectre, my 
dear, and I know my way around. 
Now, I take it your father is a stub- 
born old rascal who’s determined to 
turn me out of house and home. 

Maree: Why, he’s no such thing! 
And how could he turn you out of 
house and home? 

Guost: Because this is my home now, 
Margie. And I like it here. The 


attic gets the afternoon sun and will 
be cozy and warm all winter long. I 
have no intention of moving. 

Mr. MeEreEpITH: By golly, Spec, maybe 
you could try your persuasive powers 
on Mr. Newman. 
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Mrs. MerepirH: That’s a wonderful 
idea. 

Bos: I bet it’ll work, too. Come on, 
Spec, let’s see if things are in working 
order in the attic. 

Marcie: What’s going to happen? 
What are they going to do? (Bos 
and Spec ezit.) 

Mrs. MerepiTu: I’m not sure, but I 
think they are planning a surprise 
for your father. 

Maraie: They’re not going to hurt 
him? 

Mr. Merepita: Of course not. We're 
just going to make him acquainted 
with our star boarder. 

Marate: I think I catch on, and I do 
hope it works. It would be dreadful 
if you moved to some other part of 
town, now that... well... now that 
Bob and I are such good friends. 

Mr. Merepira: I was hoping we 
could count on you, Margie. (Door- 
bell) That must be your Dad now. 
I'll let him in. (Ezit.) 

Mrs. Merepiru: Is your father a 
nervous man, Margie? 

Marete: Not very. I don’t think he 
believes in ghosts at all. 

Mrs. Merepira: Then we'll have to 
convince him. (Enter Mr. Mere- 
piTH with Mr. NEwMAN.) 

Mr. Newman: Well, Meredith, I 
might as well tell you, my mind is 
made up. Ah, good evening, Mrs. 
Meredith. Hello, Margie. I thought 
you and Bob would have left for the 
party by now. 

Maraie: I thought so, too, but, oh, 
Daddy, terrible things have been 
happening here. 

Mr. Newman: What sort of things? Is 
anyone sick? 


Mrs. Merepitu: Oh, no, sir, it’s just 
that... 

Mr. Merepira: The fact is, Newman, 
that while you haven’t changed 
your mind, something has happened 
to make us change ours. We’re per- 
fectly willing to move, the quicker 
the better. 

Mr. Newman: What's wrong? You 
always liked this house. 

Mr. Merepiru: We hate to tell you 
this, old man, but after what has 
happened here this evening you’d 
have to pay most people to get them 
to stay here overnight. 

Mr. Newman: I don’t get it. 

Mr. MerepiT#a: In plain words — this 
house is haunted. 

Mr. Newman (Bursts out laughing): 
For Pete’s sake! I thought it was 
something serious. 

Mr. Merepira: I’m warning you — 


this is no laughing matter. (Sound 
effects start.) 
Mr. Newman: Ye gods! What was 


that? 

Marate (Screaming): Daddy! Daddy! 
Let’s get out of here. 

Mr. Newman: What is it? 

Mr. Merepiru: It’s the ghost that 
haunts this house. 

Mr. Newman: You're crazy. 

Mr. Merepirxa: Then you don’t be- 
lieve there’s a ghost in the house? 

Mr. Newman: Where? 

Mr. Merepiru: In the attic. 

Mr. Newman: Nonsense. I’m going 
up there and investigate. 

Marate: No, Daddy, no! No! (Sound 
effects are repeated.) 

Mr. Newman: Oh second thought, 
maybe I’d better wait. 

Mrs. Merepiru: I think you’re right. 


I wouldn’t intrude on him now. 
(Clanking of chains.) 

Mr. Newman: What’s that? 

Mrs. Merepira: It’s his signal. He 
always clanks his chains before he 
enters a room. 

Mr. Newman: You mean he’s coming 
here? 

Marare: Yes, and he’s real, Daddy. 
I saw him. Ooooh! (Covers her face 
with her hands) There he is! (Guost 
enters. He poses in the doorway, his 
necktie blinking.) 

Mr. Newman: Holy smokes! It is a 
ghost. (Bos enters.) 

Bos: Look out, Mr. Newman, he 
seems to have it in for you. 

Mr. Newman: What did I ever do to 
him? 

Guost: Plenty. You are a threat to my 
new-found comfort and security. I 
like it here. I refuse to move. 

Mr. Merepiru: You see, it’s just as I 
told you. The house is haunted. 

Mr. Newman: I'll have the law on you. 

Mr. Merepirtu: The law can’t handle 
this. 

Guost: I am beyond the law. As long 
as there is anything left of this house, 
I will haunt it. If you or anyone else 
interferes with me, you will never 
sleep again. All night long, you’ll 
hear my sound effects. (Sounds) And 
should you fall asleep even then, 
you'll be awakened by icy fingers 
caressing your throat. I’ll jump out 
at you from closets. I'll jibber at 
you from the stairway. I’ll tap you 
on the shoulder in the darkness of 
the halls. Wherever you go, what- 
ever you do, I'll be at your side. (As 
he speaks he advances on NEWMAN till 
the poor man cowers in a chair.) 
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Mr. Merepiru: You see how it is? 

Mr. Newman: This is outrageous. No 
one could possibly live here now. 

Mr. Merepira: You're convinced of 
that, are you? 

Mr. NewMan: It’s a total loss. I’ll 
never get a cent out of it. 

Mr. Merepira: Don’t worry, New- 
man, old friend. Perhaps there’s still 
a way out. 

Mr. Newman: You think someone 
would buy it? 

Mr. Merepiru: I tell you what I’ll do. 
I’ll call at your office tomorrow and 
talk this over. Perhaps if the price is 
right, we can reach an understand- 
ing 

Mr. Newman: You mean you’d still 
buy it... after this. . .? 

Mr. Merepira: I’d have to give it 
serious thought. 

Guost: Remember, once a house is 
haunted, it stays haunted. 

Mr. Newman: That’s just what I’m 
afraid of. The reputation of this 
place is ruined. George, if you care 
to call at my office tomorrow, I think 
I can say that no reasonable offer 
wiil be refused. 

Mrs. Merepirtu: Oh, George! 

Mr. Merepirtu: I'll think it over. 

Mr. Newman: And now I must go. 
Come, Margie. 

Marete: I’ll see you later at the party, 
Bob. Will you be wearing a sheet? 

Bos: I’m not saying. But if a couple 
of good-looking spooks show up, I’m 
one of them. 

Mr. NewMan: Margie, come along, at 

once. (They exit.) 





Mrs. Merepira: Oh, George, you 
were wonderful. 

Bos: It was all Spec’s doings. 
you re terrific. 

Guost: | think we'll all get along very 
nicely. 

Mrs. Merepira: I’m sure of it. As 
soon as we ever finish supper, I’m 
taking the electric heater up to the 
attic so you’ll be comfy. 

Guost: Don’t bother, good lady. I’m 
used to the cold and damp. 

Bos: And if you still want to go to that 
party, Spec, let’s get a move on. 

Guost: Thanks, thanks a lot for the 
invitation. And I might say, to- 
gether, we'll be a panic. (Ezit Bos 
and GuHostT.) 

Mrs. MerepitH: Have a good time, 
and be home early. 

Mr. Merepitu: Well, Emily, I must 
say, your contests really came in 
handy this time. But don’t you 
think we’ve had enough? Some day 
you might win something really 
dangerous. Promise me you'll give 
it up. 

Mrs. Merepitu: I’ve been thinking of 
quitting, George, but last week I 
saw a contest I know I could win. 

Mr. Merepitu: What on earth was it? 

Mrs. MerepiTa: It was an essay con- 
test. .. . One hundred dollars for the 
best true story on A NIGHT IN A 
HAUNTED HOUSE. 

Mr. Merepiru: That should be a 
cinch . . . and just to make sure you'll 
win, what do you say we get Spec to 
ghost-write the whole thing? (Cur- 
tain) 


Spec, 


THE END 








Part Five 


Radio Play 





Characters 
ANNOUNCER 
JoHN Ripp 
LorNA Doone (Child and Woman) 
Sir Ensor Doone 
CARVER DOONE 
MistTREss Ripp 
GWENNY FAIrFax 
Tom Faaeus 
JEREMY STICKLES 
THE CouUNSELOR 
PasTOoR 
Voices (Doone men and women) 


Sounp: The roar of a cataract: up and 
under. 

ANNOUNCER: Do you know that sound? 
That lonely, terrible sound, like the 
roar of a giant freight train or a 
monstrous motor truck? But it is 
neither. It is no sound made by 
man. It is the roar of the Bagworthy 
water as it tumbles out of Doone 
Valley in a gigantic waterfall, for all 
the world as if it’s rushing head over 
heels to escape from that forbidding 
place. John Ridd was fourteen years 
old when he heard that sound for the 
first time, and embarked on the 
great adventure of his life. Well he 
remembers that February day when 
he started out from his home in 
Exmoor to catch a few loaches for 
his mother and ended by meeting the 









Lorna Doone 


by Richard Doddridge Blackmore 
Adapted for Radio by Jane McGowan 


beautiful and mysterious little maid 
who called herself Lorna Doone. 


Sounb: Waterfall: up and under. 
JoHN Rupp: Yes, the memory of that 


day will never leave me, nor will the 
sound of the waterfall ever be en- 
tirely gone from my ears. Only 
fourteen I was, but old enough to 
hate the Doones who had killed my 
father, an honest English yeoman, 
and terrorized the countryside with 
their thieving, burning, and killing. 
I knew the Bagworthy water flowed 
out of Doone Valley that day I went 
to fish, but a sudden recklessness 
seized me to venture where no grown 
man had ever dared, and before I 
knew what I was about, I was scaling 
the great cliffs with the green water 
pouring over me, and my feet slip- 
ping and sliding on the mossy rocks. 
At last I reached the rush of water 
over the brink of the fall. I saw 
bright sunlight beyond me and 
fought my way toward it. Then sud- 
denly I felt fresh air and fell into it 
headlong. When I came to myself, a 
little girl was kneeling at my side, 
rubbing my head tenderly with her 
handkerchief. She was only a little 
girl, nine years old or thereabouts, 
but when she spoke, I thought I had 
never heard so sweet a sound. 


Lorna (Child’s voice): Oh, I am so glad 
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you’ve opened your eyes! Now you 
will soon be better. What is your 
name and how did you come here 
and what are these wet things in this 
big bag? 

Joun: You had better let them alone. 
They are loaches for my mother, but 
I will give you some if you like. 

Lorna: Let me see. (Pause) Why they 
are only fish! Dear me, your feet are 
bleeding. I must tie them up for 


you. And no shoes or stockings 
either! Is your family very, very 
poor? 


Joun (With indignation): Not at all! 
We’re rich enough to buy this whole 
meadow. And here be my shoes and 
stockings. I carried them slung over 
my shoulder as I climbed the water- 
fall. 

Lorna: You climbed the waterfall? 

Joun: Yes. How else could I have 
come here? My name is John Ridd. 
What’s yours? 

Lorna: Lorna. Lorna Doone. 

Joun: Lorna Doone! Not one of the 
cursed outlaw tribe! 

Lorna (With a sob): I thought you 
must have known who I was. 

Joun: There! Don’t cry. I am sure, 
you have never done anyone any 
harm. See, I’ll give you all my fish 
Lorna, and catch some more for 
Mother. Only don’t be sad and 
angry with me. 

Lorna: Do you know what they would 
do if they found you here? 

JoHN: Beat us, I guess, or me at least. 
I doubt if they would beat you. 

Lorna: No. They would kill us both 
and bury us here by the water. 

Joun: But why? Why should they 
kill me? 
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Lorna: Because you have found your 
way up here. Now please go. I like 
you very much, John Ridd, but 
please go before any harm befalls 
you. 

Joun: And I like you, Lorna, more 
than any girl I’ve ever seen. I'll 
come back again tomorrow and [’] 
bring you such a lot of things. There 
are apples in the cellar, and our dog 
has just had puppies. I can bring 
you one, just a very tiny brown one 
with a pink nose and — — 

Voices oF Doone Men: Hola! Hola! 
Queen! Queen! Where is our little 
queen? 

Lorna: Hush! They are looking for 
me. They always call me their little 
queen. You must go. 

JoHN: Come with me down the water- 
fall, Lorna. I can easily carry you 
and Mother will look after you like a 
daughter. 

Lorna: No. Listen. There is a way 
out from the top of the valley. They 
would kill me if they knew I told, 
but here they come. I can see them. 

Sounp: Shouts of men draw nearer. 

JOHN: Quick! I see what I must do. I 
will hide in the water and you must 
pretend to be asleep. Do you under- 
stand? 

Lorna: Yes. It will be like a game. I 
will curl up under a bush and pre- 
tend to be fast asleep. But how bit- 
ter cold it will be for you in that icy 
water! 

Doone Men: Search the woods. We 
must find her. She can’t have wan- 
dered far. 

Joun: There’s no time to lose! I will 
come again some day, I promise. 
Goodbye, little Lorna. 





Lorna: Goodbye, John Ridd, and do 
take care! 

Sounp: Waterfall up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: Seven years passed be- 
fore John Ridd talked again with 
Lorna Doone, seven long years in 
which his hatred for the lawless 
Doone tribe had grown and strength- 
ened within him. But all the bitter- 
ness and hatred could not erase the 
memory of little Lorna and one day, 
when John was twenty-one, he ven- 
tured again into the Doone fortress 
and heard from her own lips the 
story of her unwilling sojourn with 
these mountain ruffians. Sometimes 
a tear rolled down her cheek as she 
spoke of her loneliness with no un- 
derstanding companions except her 
aged grandfather, Sir Ensor Doone, 
and her faithful maidservant Gwenny 
Fairfax. And John felt her tremble 
with fear as she spoke of Carver 
Doone, the most ruthless of them all, 
to whom she was betrothed. One 
visit was not enough to satisfy his 
curiosity. Again and again John 
Ridd made his secret journey into 
Doone Valley until finally he won the 
love and trust of the girl he had 
loved since childhood. Then fol- 
lowed happy secret meetings by pre- 
arranged signals until there came a 
dark and depressing time when all 
signs and messages ceased. To John, 
impatient and sick with worry, the 
silence meant only one thing. Lorna 
was being forced into a marriage 
with Carver Doone. After three days 
of horrible imaginings, he deter- 
mined to risk an unplanned visit. 
John’s heart was in his mouth as he 
stood at midnight beneath Lorna’s 


lighted window and whispered her 
name: 

Joun (Whispering): Lorna! Lorna! 

Sounp: Window opening. 

Lorna (Older voice): Who’s there? 

Joun: Oh, Lorna, don’t you know me? 

Lorna: John! You must be mad. 
Quick! Come inside. 

Sounp: Window closing. 

JouNn: Now tell me what does all this 
mean. Why are you cooped up here? 
Why have you given me no sign? 
Has your grandfather turned against 
you? Are you in any danger? 

Lorna: My grandfather is ill. The 
Counselor and his son, Carver, are 
now masters of the valley, and I dare 
not go out of the house for fear he 
will seize me. Even little Gwenny is 
not allowed to leave the valley so J 
could send no message. If Grand- 
father dies. . . . Oh, I cannot bear to 
think of it, but I must not keep you 
here. 

JoHN: Perhaps if I could see your 
grandfather I could make him un- 
derstand our plight. 

Lorna: He wants to see you, John. 

Joun: Then he knows about our meet- 
ings? 

Lorna: Everything. 

Joun: And he approves? 

Lorna: Alas, no. He is angry about 
what he calls your common birth. 
Oh, John, he does not understand 
how good you are, how truly noble. 

JouNn: Perhaps I had best see him now, 
before it is too late. 

Lorna: But, John, the danger! 

Joun: I might never have another 
chance. Come, Lorna, take me to 
him. 

Lorna: Very well, John. This way. 
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SounD: Footsteps on stone floor. 

LoRNA: Be careful. We must be as 
quiet as possible. And be gentle with 
him, John. He is very old and weak. 
Here, this is his door. I will knock. 

Sounpb: Knocking on heavy door. 

Sir Ensor: Enter and be quick about 
it. 

Sounpb: Door opening and closing. 

Lorna: It’s Lorna, grandfather, and I 
have a visitor for you. 

Str Ensor (With sarcasm): Ah, so 
this is the great John Ridd. 

JoHN: John Ridd is my name, sir. 

Sir Ensor: And do you have the sense 
to know what you are doing? 

JOHN: Yes, sir. I know that I have set 
my eyes far above my rank. 

Srk Ensor: Are you ignorant that 
Lorna is born of one of the oldest 
families remaining in northern Eu- 
rope? 

JouNn: I was ignorant of that, sir, yet I 
know of her high descent from the 
Doones of Bagworthy. 

Sir Ensor: And do you know of your 
own low descent from the Ridds of 
Exmoor? 

Joun: Sir, the Ridds of Exmoor have 
been honest men twice as long as the 
Doones have been rogues. 

Sir Ensor: Now listen to me, you 
impudent fellow, you will pledge 
your word here in Lorna’s presence 
never to see her or seek her again, 
never even to think of her. 

Joun: That is impossible, sir. 

Lorna: Grandather, please, think of 
what you are asking! 

Joun: ’Tis only death’s command, not 
men’s, will ever part us. 

Str Ensor: You two fools! You two 

great fools! 








JoHN: Please, sir, maybe we are not 
such fools as we look. But if we are, 
we are content so long as we two 
fools are together. 

Str Ensor: Humph! Young man, you 
are not altogether the clumsy farmer 
I took you for. 

Lorna: Oh, no, Grandfather! Nobody 
knows what John Ridd is because he 
is too modest. 

Sir Ensor: Fools you are, but be fools 
together as long as ye can. Boy and 
girl! Boy and girl! I will not gainsay 
ye. (A spell of coughing interrupts 
him.) 

Lorna: He’s picking at the bedcovers, 
John, as if he wants something. 

Str Ensor (Hoarsely): Keep this, John 
Ridd, for Lorna. 

Lorna: Why, ’tis my glass necklace, 
John. Grandfather always kept it for 
me because the other children tried 
to pull it off my neck. 

Sounp: Coughing, wheezing and struggle 
for breath. 

Str Ensor: For Lorna, John, for 
Lorna. My blessing. 

Sounpb: Sudden gasp and stillness. 

Lorna (Sobbing): Grandfather! Oh, 
Grandfather! 

JoHN: Come, Lorna, he cannot hear 
you. You have spoken to him for 
the last time. 

Sounp: Sobbing up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: With the death of Sir 
Ensor, life for Lorna became in- 
tolerable. A midwinter snowstorm 
prevented John’s visits to Doone 
Valley for several days, but one 
morning, after a council with his 
mother, John strapped on his snow- 
shoes and set out across the snowy 

hills and glens. When he knocked on 


the door of Sir Ensor’s house, it was 
Gwenny who undid the bolt. 

Sounp: Bolt being withdrawn. 

GweEnny: Heaven be praised, Master 
Ridd, you’ve come in time. 

JOHN: In time? What is the meaning of 
that? 

GwENNY: Meaning enough and bad 
meaning too. Mistress Lorna and I 
are shut in here and starving and 
dare not let anyone in on us. I wish 
you were good to eat, young man. I 
could manage most of you myself. 

JouN: Heavens, girl, your eyes look al- 
most wolfish with hunger. Take this 
loaf I brought for my own lunch, and 
eat. But first, fetch your mistress. 

Sounp: Door opening and closing. 

Lorna: Here I am, John. 

Joun: Lorna, how pale you are! 

Lorna: I never expected to see you 
again, John. 

JoHN: But why? What is the state of 
affairs here? 

Lorna: Gwenny and I are to be starved 
until I let them have their way. 

JouN: Until you marry Carver Doone 
and are slowly killed by him. 

Lorna: Slowly? No, John. Quickly! I 
hate him with such bitterness that 
less than a week would kill me. 

Joun: This cannot be endured. If I 
guarantee to take you home with 
me without hardship, will you go? 

Lorna: To be sure I will, John. I have 
small alternative. 

JoHn: Gwenny, will you have the cour- 
age for it? 

GwEnNny: Would I stay behind? Never. 
And look you, Master Ridd, look 
you out the window. The Doones 
are lighting their bonfire. They are 
having a celebration in honor of 


Carver and the Counselor, their new 
leaders. 

Joun: Good. In three hours time they 
will all be drunk as lords. When the 
fire dies down, the shadows will be 
just right for our purpose. Lorna, in 
two hours, I will be with you again. 
Keep the bar at the door, and have 
Gwenny ready to answer anyone. 
You are safe so long as they are 
feasting and drinking healths. Have 
everything you care to take in a 
small bundle. I shall knock loudly, 
then wait a little and knock very 
softly. In a few hours you will be 
safe at the Ridd hearthstone. 

GweEnny: Hark ye. The varlets are 
singing their war songs. Now is the 
time to leave, Master John. They’ll 
never notice ye. 

Sounpb: Men’s voices up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: With Lorna safely in the 
care of John’s mother and his gentle 
sister, Annie, peace came to both 
their hearts. The heavy snow was 
a protection against avenging 
Doones, and after the snow came 
raging floods to hold back a search- 
ing party from the Valley. In fact 
no visitors came to the Ridd home- 
stead except the ex-highwayman, 
Tom Faggus, who braved the floods 
for a glimpse of his sweetheart, 
Annie Ridd. When Tom was pre- 
sented to the guest in the household, 
he could not take his eyes off the 
glass necklace which Lorna wore in 
his honor. A bit later, he began to 
ask some questions. 

Tom: What do you know of the history 
of this beautiful maiden, Mother 
Ridd? 

Moruer: Not half so much as my son 
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does and what John does not wish to 
tell wild horses could not drag out of 
him. 

Tom: Hmmm. I’ve seen that face be- 
fore somewhere; only it was a child’s 
face then. If only I could remember. 

JoHN: Impossible, Tom. Lorna has 
never been outside Doone Valley 
until now. 

Tom: I’m not so sure, John, not so sure. 
And have you thought, my friend, 
that keeping the lady here may mean 
the destruction of your farm, the loss 
of your cattle and also the precious 
lives of all who dwell in this house? 

Joun: Aye, Tom, but we must take 
that risk. 

Tom: Bravo, John Ridd. Fools will be 
fools, and I might be as big a one, 
were I in your shoes. Nevertheless, 
in the name of goodness, don’t let 
that helpless child go about with a 
thing worth half the county on her. 

Joun: Oh, the ring I gave her... 

Tom: Not the ring, but the necklace. 
That necklace is worth all your farm 
and the town of Dulverton too. 

Joun: What? That common glass thing 
she has had since childhood? 

Tom: Glass indeed! They are the finest 
diamonds I’ve ever set eyes on and 
I’ve handled a good many. 

Moruer: Surely you must be wrong. 

Tom: Trust, me, good mother and 
and simple John, for knowing dia- 
monds when I see them. In my high- 
wayman days, I would have stopped 
an eight-horse coach with four armed 
riders for such booty. Pray call your 
lady and let me have another look at 
them. 

Moruer: I’ll fetch her at once, Tom. 

Sounp: Door opening and closing. 





JouN: Mind you don’t go out of sight 
with that necklace, Tom. You can’t 
resist such things if they be as you 
think them. 

Tom (Laughing): Vl have to trounce 
you yet, John Ridd. Remember, I 
am now a man of honor with my 
highway days forgotten, all for the 
sake of my gentle Annie. 

Sounp: Door opening and closing. 

Lorna: You wish to see my necklace, 
Master Tom? 

Tom: Aye, Miss Lorna, if I may. What 
would you take for it, at a guess now? 

Lorna: I am not accustomed to sell 
things, sir. What is it worth in your 
opinion? 

Tom: Do you think it worth five 
pounds? 

Lorna: Oh, no. It is very bright and 
pretty, but it cannot be worth five 
pounds. Of that I’m sure. 

Tom: What a chance for a bargain if 
only I weren’t an honest man. 

Lorna: But, sir, I could not sell it for 
twenty times five pounds. My 
grandfather was so kind about it and 
I think it belonged to my mother. 

Tom: There are twenty-five rose dia- 
monds in it, and twenty-five other 
gems that cannot be matched in 
London. What do you say, Miss 
Lorna, to a hundred thousand 
pounds? 

Aut: A hundred thousand pounds! 

Lorna: Is it really worth such a sum? 

Tom: In truth, it is, lady. You have 
my word for it. 

Lorna: In that case, I know what to 

do with it. Mother Ridd, I shall give 

it to you, for no jewels in the world 
could repay a thousandth part of 
your kindness to me. 


Moruer: Oh no, child, no. I could 
never accept such a gift. What I 
have done I have done for love of 
you and John. 

Sounp: Music up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: Lorna’s sweet and gener- 
ous spirit soon won other hearts as 
well as John’s, and the entire house- 
hold was prepared to face any danger 
to protect her from recapture by the 
Doones. Because of the melting 
snows and rushing floods, the ex- 
pected attack was delayed, but at 
last, one moonlit night it came. 
Thanks to the watchfulness of little 
Gwenny, however, the element of 
surprise was lacking, and John had 
time to post guards around the 
house before ten of the outlaws rode 
into the yard, Carver Doone giving 
the orders: 

Sounp: Horses riding over cobblestones. 

Carver: Two of you men, go make us 
a light to cut their throats. But one 
warning. If any man touches Lorna, 
I’ll stab him where he stands. Now 
for our rights. We have borne the 
insolence of these farmers too long. 
Kill every man, woman and child, 
and burn the accursed place down. 

Sounpb: Gunfire, shouts and groans. 

JoHN: Fire again, men, you’ve found 
your mark. 

CarveR: Forward! Give them no 
quarter! Fire the hayricks and then 
the house. 

Sounp: Yelling and shouting. 

Joun: Keep firing, men. Don’t worry 
about the torches. The thatch on 
the roof is too wet to catch fire. 

Sounp: Gunfire, shouts and groans. 

Voice: We'll have to fall back, cap- 
tain. Four of our men are wounded. 


Carver: Cowards! Do you call your- 
selves men? 

Joun: And what of yourself, Carver 
Doone? Do you call yourself a man? 
Now take warning from this night. 
You’ve shown yourself a fool by your 
contempt of me. I may not be your 
match in trickery, but I am in man- 
hood. You are a contemptible vil- 
lain. Get off that horse and I’ll lay 
you low in your native mud. 

Carver: Why, you unspeakable var- 
let! I’ll teach you some manners. 

SounpD: Dismounting from horse. 

Carver: My sword will soon show 
you who’s master here. 

Joun: Not before my fists have found 
their mark, you rogue. 

Sounpb: Blow and thud of falling body. 

Carver: You'll regret this, John Ridd, 
when I come to exact the payment. 

Joun: No more of your threats. Pick 
yourself up and order your men off 
my land. 

CarvER: Remember, knave, the Doone 
curse will be upon you. 

JouHN: Save your curses for your un- 
derlings, Carver Doone. Look, they 
are already fleeing. 

Sounp: Gunfire, shouts and retreating 
horses. 

ANNOUNCER: A peaceful interlude fol- 
lowed the attack by the Doones, an 
interlude which was well spent by 
John and his friend, Jeremy Stickles, 
in rounding up men of Devon and 
Somerset for an assault on Doone 
Valley. It was, therefore, with a 
great shock that John returned home 
one evening to find the Counselor of 
the Doones in conversation with 
Lorna and his mother. 

CouNnsELoR: My dear niece, how well 
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you look! Mistress Ridd, I give you 

great credit. I never would have 

believed Lorna could look so well 
and strong. 

Joun: And what concern is it of yours, 
sir? 

CounseEtor: Ah, this must be your son, 
John, Madam! I can hardly be 
wrong in assuming that this young 
farmer is beloved of our poor maiden. 
And for my part, she is welcome to 
him. I have never been one to con- 
sider distinctions of rank and birth 
important. But to come to the 
point: I may now be regarded, I 
think, as this young lady’s legal 
guardian, although I have not had 
the honor of being legally appointed. 
As Lorna’s guardian, I shall give my 
full and ready consent to her mar- 
riage with your son, madam. 

Moruer: Oh, how good of you, sir! 
How kind! 

CouNsELOR: What a fine couple they 
will make! And if we can add him to 
our band... 

Jon: What nonsense is this? 

M-:THER: My son has always been 
brought up to be honest. 

CounsE.Lor: Ah, yes. That does make 
a difference. A decided disqualifica- 
tion for domestic life among the 
Doones. But surely, he might get 
over those prejudices, madam. 

Moruer: Never, sir. When he was 
only so high, sir, he couldn’t steal 
even an apple when some boys tried 
to mislead him. 

CounsELor: Then I greatly fear his 
case is quite incurable. But why 
doesn’t my niece, Lorna, come and 
thank me for my permission? 

Lorna: I should be very grateful if I 





thought you did it for love of me, 

but I know you are still concealing 
something. 

CounseE.or: I conceal nothing. Surely 
you must know that your father 
killed John’s father, and John’s 
father slew yours, a fact which most 
certainly makes for an interesting 
marriage. 

Joun: I doubt if your story is true, sir. 
Besides, if our fathers hated each 
other so bitterly, that is all the more 
reason why we should be wiser than 
they and make it up in this genera- 
tion by good will and love. 

CouNsELOR: Lorna, do you regard the 
murder of your father as a pleasant 
trifle? 

Lorna: In Doone Valley, nine-tenths of 
what is said is false; therefore, good 
uncle, I decline politely to believe a 
word of what you have told me. 

CounsE.or: In that case, I will leave 
you, Lorna, but rest assured, you will 
not forget my words as easily as you 
think. Mistress Ridd, will you be so 
kind as to give me shelter for the 
night? 

Sounp: Music up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: In the morning the 
Counselor was gone, and so was 
Lorna’s diamond necklace. How- 
ever, the loss of the necklace was 
scarcely a worse blow to Lorna than 
the thought that her father had 
killed John’s father. As the Coun- 
selor had prophesied, his words had 
make a deep impression on Lorna 
and Mistress Ridd. It was a heavy 
weight on their hearts that Lorna 
should be an accursed Doone. But 
one day Jeremy Stickles came to 

John with a strange story. 


Jeremy: You know, John, it is my duty 
to search this neighborhood narrowly 
and learn everything about every- 
body. 

Joun: And a thorough job you make 
of it, Jeremy. 

Jeremy: Well, about six or seven 
months before the frost set in, I was 
riding late in the afternoon to 
Watchett when I chanced to stop for 
the night at a snug little inn by the 
sea. The hostess was a charming 
Italian woman named Benita who 
aroused my curiosity greatly. After 
supper, as we sat by the fire, she 
told me her story. About ten or 
twelve years ago, as governess in a 
noble English family, she was ac- 
companying her widowed mistress 
and two children to a family man- 
sion in Watchett when they were set 
upon by a party of outlaw Doones 
from Exmoor. Knowing that all 
their boxes would be turned inside 
out and carried way, Benita snatched 
the most valuable jewels, a mag- 
nificent diamond necklace and cast it 
over the little girl’s head, hiding it in 
her cloak. What happened next, the 
lady could not tell, having been 
stunned by a heavy blow; but when 
she regained her senses, the robbers 
were gone and with them the little 
girl. Her mistress was sitting on a 
rock holding her dead son in her 
arms. The next day, she, too, died 
from shock. 

Joun: And what was the lady’s name? 
And what became of the little girl? 
And why did Benita stay here? 

Jeremy: The Doones had taken every 
penny, so she stayed here and later 
married a Watchett man. 


Joun: But what became of the little 
maid? 

Jeremy: You great fool! You are more 
likely to know than anyone else in 
the kingdom. As certain as I stand 
here that little maid is Lorna Doone. 

Music: Up and out. 

AnNouncER: The truth about Lorna’s 
birth cleared up many things. It ex- 
plained why the Doones treated her 
better than most women they cap- 
tured for they wanted her estate 
eventually by a marriage with 
Carver Doone. To Lorna the news 
was a blessed relief. A visit to the 
inn at Watchett and a reunion with 
her old nurse, Benita, confirmed the 
fact that hers was a proud and noble 
family. No longer Lorna Doone 
daughter of thieves and outlaws, but 
Lorna Dugal, daughter of a famous 
and wealthy Scottish family. There 
seemed no further barrier between 
the young lovers until one evening 
when John returned flushed and 
happy with prize money he had won 
in a champion wrestling match, he 
received an unexpected blow. 

Joun: Hello, Mother. Where’s Lorna? 
I want her to come and see my 
money. She never saw so much be- 
fore. 

Moruenr: Alas, she will see a great deal 
more, I fear, and a great deal more 
than is good for her. Whether you 
ever see her again will depend upon 
her nature, John. 

Joun: What do you mean, Mother? 
Have you quarreled? 


Moruer: Nay, nay, son. The Lady 


Lorna Dugal has gone to London, 
and is not likely to come back again. 
We must try to get on without her. 
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JoHN: Lorna gone! And without a 
goodbye. Impossible! 


Moruer: Patience, son. Lorna is gone 
because she could not help herself, 
and she wept enough to break ten 
hearts. But she left a letter for you, 
John. It may comfort you. 

JOHN (Opening letter): Forgive me that 
I go without saying farewell, for I 
cannot persuade the men to wait 
until you return. My great uncle 
awaits me at Dunster. I who have 
been the child of outlaws, must live 
in a court of law under a guardian 
until I am twenty-one years old. To 
me this appears a cruel and dreadful 
thing. I offered to abandon all, gold, 
title, lands, everything, but they 
only laughed. But of one thing, rest 
assured: no difference of rank or 
fortune, or life itself shall ever make 
me swerve from my love for you. No 
matter what anyone says, I shall 
ever be your own Lorna Dugal! 


SounD: Music up and out. 


AnNouNncER: With Lorna gone, John 
concentrated his efforts against the 
Doones. There was hardly a man in 
the countryside who had not suf- 
fered bitterly from the villains. One 
had lost his cattle, another had lost a 
wife; another a daughter. Nearly 
everyone had lost at least a hayrick. 
All were eager to stamp out the out- 
laws. With the aid of his neighbors, 
John planned to lure from home a 
part of the robbers with a rumor of a 
heap of gold collected near the 
Wizard’s Quicksand, and stagea mock 
attack at Doone Gate. But the main 
assault was to come from the rear by 
means of the old waterslide. 
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Sounpb: Roar of waterfall; establish and 
fade out. 

Joun: Now remember, we don’t begin 
our climb until we hear the musket 
fired from the heights. 

Tom: You can depend on John Fry to 
give us the signal when the attack at 
the gate is under way. 

JEREMY: Be sure to hold on to the rope 
and fire your muskets in the air lest 
we shoot one another by accident. 

Tom: Give them no quarter, lads. Re- 
member our wrongs. 

Joun: Aye, but remember your promise. 
The Counselor and Carver Doone 
are mine. Do what you like with the 
rest, but spare the women and 
children. We’ll have no black deeds 
on our souls this day. 

SounpD: Gunfire and shouts. 

Tom: The signal! Forward, men. 

Joun: Cling to the ropes. 

SounpD: Waterfall up full. Firing con- 
tinues. 

JEREMY (Much puffing and panting): 
We made it. There’s solid ground 
under my feet. Now rest a moment 
before we start our attack. 

Joun: No time for rest, Jeremy, I’m 
going to fire Carver Doone’s house 
with my own hands. 

Sounp: Women’s screams. 

Voice: All Doone-Town is afire. Run! 
Run! 

Srconp Voice: A hundred soldiers are 
storming the gates! 

Sounp: Galloping of horses and gunfire. 

Doone Voice: This way, Captain. 
There’s a counter attack from the 
rear. 

Sounp: Gunfire and shouts. 

JOHN: Quick, Tom, have you seen 
Carver Doone? 





Tom: Not a sign of him, John. The 


varlet must have escaped. But 
look . . . who is that creeping away 
on all fours like a sheep. 

Joun: Halt! Halt or I’ll fire! 

CounsELor: John, John, you would not 
play falsely with your ancient friend 
among these violent fellows. I look 
to you for protection, John. 

Joun: I’ll let you go on two conditions. 
The first is that you tell me truly who 
slew my father. 

CounsELor: I will tell you, though it is 
painful for me to confess. It was my 
son Carver. 

JouHN: I thought as much. 

CouNsELOR: Now that I have told 
you, pray let me haste away. 

JoHN: You shall go directly, Sir 
Counselor, when you place in my 
hand Lorna’s diamond necklace. 

CouNsELOR: Alas, it is not in my pos- 
session. Carver, my son, has it. 

JoHN: Then what is this inside your 
coat? Just as I expected. The neck- 
lace! Now get out of here and escape 
the dire fate that awaits your craven 
son. Before this night is through, 
no Doone will be left alive. 

Sounp: Gunfire, up and out. 

ANNOUNCER: But John Ridd was mis- 
taken. When daylight broke upon 
that March morning, two Doones 
were still alive, the Counselor and 
Carver who had made a bold escape. 
However, John’s disappointment was 
soon forgotten in the joy of Lorna’s 
return and the plans for their wed- 
ding. Never had Lorna looked as 
glorious as the morning she stood at 
the altar to take her marriage vows. 
The sun shone full on her white dress 
and lovely face with such dazzling 


splendor that John was almost 
afraid to look at her except for his 
“T will” and then could scarce tear 
his gaze away. 

Sounpb: Organ music up full and fade 
under. 

Parson: Forasmuch as John and 
Lorna have consented together in 
holy wedlock, and have witnessed 
the same before God and this com- 
pany, and thereto have given and 
pledged their troth, each to the 
other, and have declared the same by 
giving and receiving a ring, and by 
joining hands, I pronounce that they 
are man and wife. 

Sounp: Pistol shot and scream. 

Joun: Lorna! Lorna! My darling! 
Lorna, speak to me! 

Sounp: Murmur of voices mounting 
into screams. 

Moruer: John, John, let me have her. 
Let me take her in my arms. 

Joun: Mother, is she . . . is she dead? 

Parson: Patience, my son. Patience! 
Your bride is grievously hurt. 

Joun: Only one man in the world 
could have done this thing. Here, 
Mother, take my darling’s body. | 
go to avenge her death. 

Moruer: No, no, John, come back. 

Parson: Stop, my son. Enough blood 
has been spilt this day. 

Joun: Do not try to stop me. It’s his 
life or mine. 

Tom: My horse is at the door, John. 
I’ll help you mount. 

Joun: Thank you, Tom. The rest | 
must do alone. 

Sounp: Horse at full gallop up full and 
under. 

ANNOUNCER: John had not ridden far 
before he caught sight of Carver 
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Doone plunging into the black ravine 
leading to the Wizard’s Quicksand. 
As the fugitive came suddenly on the 
black and bottomless quicksand, he 
reined back his horse, fired, and 
charged at his pursuer. 

SounpD: Whistle of bullet. 

horse galloping. 

JoHn: Your life or mine, Carver 
Doone. We two will not live upon 
this earth one hour more together. 

Sounp: Horses galloping, heavy thud as 
a fall. 

JouNn: Already your fate has brought 
you to the ground, Carver. We'll 
fight it out, a fair match. Up! On 
your feet. I would not kill you while 
you’re down. 

CaRVER: Have a care to your impu- 
dence, lad. I have already punished 
you enough for your impertinence. 
For the rest I forgive you. 

Sounp: Slap. 

Joun: Take that for your fine words. 
Now defend yourself. 

Sounp: Heavy breathing, panting and 
bodily struggle as of wrestling. 

Joun: Acknowledge yourself beaten, 
Carver Doone, and I’ll not harm you 
more. 

CarvER (Panting heavily): Never! A 
Doone does not know defeat. 

JoHN: You cannot escape me. You’ve 
met your master, Carver. Cease 
your struggle. Admit defeat and go 
your way to repentance. 

Carver: Not while I... 

JoHN: No! No! Carver... the quick- 
sand! You’ve rolled into it! 

CarRvER (With a despairing shriek): 
Help! Help! Save me! Save me! 

Sounp: Horrible sucking noises of mud 

and slime. 


Sound of 





JouHN: It is too late. You are in other 
hands than mine. 

Sounp: One last smothered shout for help. 

ANNOUNCER: Wounded by Carver’s 
bullet, John Ridd struggled to his 
home where he lay for weeks tossing 
in a wild fever tormented by images 
of the black cauldron of the Wizard’s 
Quickstand and Lorna’s lifeless form 
lying in his arms, covered with blood. 
But one day when the fever had 
passed, he had a visitor who gave 
him back his will to live. It was 
Lorna, no longer Lorna Doone, but 
Lorna Ridd nursed back to health 
and strength by skilled and loving 
hands. As for John Ridd, let him 
speak for himself. 

Joun: Lorna never tires of being with 
me and talking of the many fears and 
dangers which beset us. She has in- 
herited great stores of money though 
we never draw upon them except 
for some poor neighbor. Tom Fag- 
gus has settled down to a good re- 
spectable life with Annie and our 
lands are free from the scourge of 
the Doones. 

Sounp: Waterfall; establish and fade 
under. 

Joun: Of Lorna, of my lifelong darling, 
I will not talk for it is not proper 
that a man should exalt his pride. 
Year by year her beauty grows with 
the growth of goodness, kindness 
and true happiness. But whenever 
we become too forgetful, I bring us 
both back to thankfulness with a 
long walk by the Bagworthy Water, 
where I first caught sight of Lorna 
Doone. 

Sounp: Waterfall up and out. 

THE END 








Part Six 





Production Notes 





Hometown HALLOWEEN 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Sue and Mary wear 
jackets when they enter. Lucy wears skirt 
and blouse. 

Properties: Tabloid-size school paper, paint 
brushes, man’s hat, newspaper. 

Setting: The Brown living room. There is an 
entrance in the rear wall at right leading to 
hall and front door, and an entrance at left 
leading to other parts of the house. There 
is a sofa upstage center, and a telephone 
stand with a telephone on it upstage left. 
Easy chairs are placed at right and left 
with tables near them. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


AupHA Kappa 

Characters: 8 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Katie wears a blue uni- 
form and a white apron and cap. The girls 
wear typical costumes of the 1920’s. All of 
the girls except Bertha wear hats and carry 
purses. Scene 2: Modern dress. 

Properties: Scene 1: Paper bag of candy, knit- 
ting and embroidery, gavel (made of a 
= stuck through a large spool), note- 

k, pencils, slips of paper, envelope, tray 
of cups, cookies, pot of cocoa and dish of 
5 cream. Scene 2: Knitting, cane 
for Fannie, gavel, envelope containing slips. 

Setting: Scene 1: The parlor contains furnish- 
ings typical of the 1920’s. A small table is 
at left center, and five chairs are in front of 
it. Scene 2: A modern living room. The 
furnishings include a table, at least six 
chairs, and a desk holding a telephone. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


A Game or CHEss 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Mr. Thompson 
wears a dark suit with a vest. Bill, Alice, 
Lois and Irene wear coats when they enter; 
Mr. Thompson puts on a coat when he 
leaves. 

Properties: Suitcases, chess game, tray with 
decanter of wine and two glasses, watch 
for Mr. Thompson. 

Setting: A living room in an old house. Up- 
stage left is a heavily draped window. Up- 
stage right is a door leading outside, upstage 
center a door leading to the other rooms in 
the house. The set is furnished with chairs, 





tables, a server, and lamps. In the center 
of the set, a chess game is prominently dis- 
played on a small table. Two chairs, facing 
each other, are drawn up at the table. With 
the exception of the two chairs at the table, 
all the chairs are draped with sheets. A 
painting of a woman is on upstage wall. 

Lighting: If possible, the stage should be 
ighted only by lamps. 


Tre WEAVER’s Son 


Characters: 3 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The women wear long full skirts 
aprons, dark bodices and long-sleeved 
blouses. Domenico and the two boys wear 
hose and long-sleeved doublets. 

Properties: Basket of tangled yarn. 

Setting: A combination workroom-living room. 
If possible, a loom or spinning wheel should 
be in one corner of the room. A plain work 
table is at center, and near it are several 
stools. Other furnishings — chairs, piles of 
wool, etc. — may also be included. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A MessaGE From Rosin Foop 


Characters: 11 male; male extras to be soldiers 
and outlaws. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: The outlaws wear tunics and tights 
of Lincoln green. The necks of the tunics 
may be plain or finished with wide scalloped 
collars of brown or red. Some of the out- 
laws may wear triangular hats with feathers 
and narrow brims. The soldiers wear 
bright uniforms, the Sheriff, an especially 
ornate uniform. Duffy is dressed as an 
outlaw. 

Properties: Bows, arrows, quarterstaves (long 

les tipped with metal), swords, goose 
feathers and knife for Duffy, scroll, horn. 

Setting: The backdrop depicts a forest. At 
right center is a log. A large oak tree stands 
at upstage center with a smaller tree on 
either side. There are several trees along 
the right and left walls. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


A Cat ror HALLOWEEN 
Characters: 3 male; 5 female; male and female 
extras. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: The three cats wear all black, but 
Eldest has a spot of white at her throat, and 
Baby wears white socks. The Queen, 
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Princess, Herald, Crier and members of the 
court wear typical fairy tale costumes. 
They might be dressed predominantly in 
orange with black trimmings. The Doctor 
wears a white uniform. 

~~ erties: Broom, bell, scroll, cup of tea, 

black cloth, galoshes. 

Setting: A cat’s humble cottage. There are 
two beds or chairs on which the cats sleep, 
a fireplace, a table, and other simple 
furnishings. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Sometuinc New ror HALLOWEEN 
Characters: 5 male; 4 female; male and female 


extras. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Cinder wears a gray dress. jaar 
nose puts on an orange cape decorated 
black cats; the rest of the witches wear 
black capes. Blackhat puts on a black hat 
decorated with orange pumpkins; the rest 
of the witches wear p black pointed 
hats. The goblins wear orange and black 
costumes. Jumper puts on black shoes with 
curled toes. Whis ers wears a black cat 
costume. The Grand Wizard is dressed in 
an elaborate black and orange costume. 

Properties: Broom, new broomstick, mask, 
black bag, pumpkins (one already cut to 
make the 7" face of a jack-o-lantern), 
cloth, knife lack cape and hat (Cinder’s 
prize fom ae 

Setting: Cinder’s cottage. Upstage center is a 
large fireplace. Downstage right is a table 
downstage left, a cupboard. At one side of 
the fireplace is a large mirror. Several large 

umpkins are on a shelf above the = 
Sooceal chairs complete the furnishings. 
Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Macic Grapes 


Characters: 6 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Pietro, the Farmer, the Wood- 
cutter and the Beggar wear overalls and 
shirts. The Shepherd Boy wears a gay 
shepherd’s costume, the policeman, a uni- 
form. The female characters wear peasant 
costumes with full skirts. 

Properties: Large bunch of grapes, load of 
wood, bird and cat, stick. 

Setting: A country road. The backdrop may 
show vineyards and orchards. A grape 
arbor made of white cardboard and painted 
with gra and leaves stands near the 
road. A in bunche sof real grapes should 
be attached to the arbor. A large stone is 
near the arbor. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue SroLten PumPkKIN 
Characters: 7 male; 2 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 









Costumes: The Little Lady wears a long dark 
dress with lace collar and cuffs. Her help- 
ers wear green shorts and shirts. Mr. Tate 
wears a dark suit and a derby, and carries 
acane. Mrs. Tate has on a long dark dress 
a shawl, and a large floppy hat. Brad ona 
Tad wear ordinary play clothes. The police- 
man wears a uniform, the detective a sports 
jacket, slacks, and a plaid cap. 

Properties: A large pumpkin (a stuffed foot- 
stool with a =e een paper stem sticking out 
of the top makes a believable pumpkin), red 
handkerchief, little black book, long hat 
pin, magnifying glass. F 

Setting: A garden. A bench is at left, the 
pumpkin downstage right. A border of 
paper (about two feet wide) painted with 

arge pumpkins and green leaves can run 
around the sides and the back of the stage. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Compass FoR CHRISTOPHER 


Characters: 6 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls wear long-sleeved square- 
necked dresses with long bodices and full 
skirts. Maria and Susanna wear particu- 
larly colorful dresses. The men and boys 
wear hose and long-sleeved doublets. Don 
Pedro wears a cape. 

Properties: Net, bolt of blue cloth, small 
compass. 

Setting: The only furnishi , nontes are 
several kegs. A harbor bac might be 
used. Nets might be hung con the stage, 
and piles of boxes placed in corners. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


GuHosT IN THE House 


Characters: 3 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Ghost wears a pair of white 
trousers and a white coat, like a surgeon’s. 
His arms, hands, and face, with the excep- 
tion of mouth and eyes, are swathed in 
bandages. Around his neck he —— a 
white necktie, the oo! type that li 
up. He carries a poe | ——- - 
painted white. Margie wears a Spanish 
costume. The rest of the characters wear 
everyday modern clothes. Bob has a mask. 

Properties: White overnight bag; mask; pile of 
letters, one a black envelope; sheet. 

Setting: The Meredith’s living room is fur- 
nished in contemporary style. The room, 
however, is cluttered with several radios, a 
sewing machine, a vacuum cleaner, several 
piles of books, lamps of assorted sizes, and 
a cardboard cedar wardrobe wrapped in 
paper, marked, “This End Up! Fragile!” 

here is a/eW phone on one of the tables. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





Spotlight on Books 


Tue Trosan War. By Olivia E. Coolidge. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00. 
Readers who remember the skill with which 

Olivia Coolidge retold Greek Myths and 

Legends of the North will welcome this color- 

ful retelling of one of the great stories of the 

world — the Trojan War. The story of Paris 
of Troy, who stole the beautiful Helen from 

Menelaus and touched off a ten-year war; of 

Odysseus; of Achilles; of Hector; and the 

description of one of the greatest battle 

strategies in history, the Trojan Horse — is 
dramatized in a lively and readable book. 

(Junior high and up.) 





ADVENTURE ON THE TENNESSEE. By Dor- 
othy Leavitt. Little Brown-Atlantic Monthly 
Press. $2.75. 

Going with the Cabitors on their trip to the 
TVA will take the reader through many inter- 
esting places not only in the Tennessee Valley 
itself, but through Virginia along the Skyline 
Drive along the top of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The reason for this trip is that Joel, 
Gary and Susan’s father is a Congressman 
and wants to learn firsthand about the great 
dams and power plants of this region and how 
the TVA helps the farm people in addition to 
providing electricity. The story itself is an 
interesting one and the characters likable, and 
through their adventures the reader gets a 
great deal of information about people and 
places in the Tennessee Valley, as well as the 
workings and purpose of TVA. (Intermediates 
and up.) 


Srpney Hitiman. By Jean Gould. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.00. 


Sidney Hillman was born in Russia and 
came to America to escape the tyranny of the 
Czarists. As a worker in a Chicago clothing 
factory, he saw the sweat shops at their 
worst — child labor, deplorable working con- 
ditions, long hours, and terrible poverty. Ad- 
mired and trusted by workers and manage- 
ment, he took the lead in establishing union- 
management relations, better working condi- 
tions, and devoted his life to fighting for the 
rights of working men and women. This book 
is the story of his life and also of the trade 
union he headed, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America. With the growing im- 
portance of the labor movement during the 
past twenty years, this book is of special in- 
terest and is written for the understanding 
and enjoyment of young people. (For junior 
and senior high.) 


FRANKLIN D. Roosevetr: Man of Destiny. 
By David E. Weingast. Julian Messner, 
Inc. $2.75. 


It is difficult to attempt to describe or ex- 
plain the life of a man as great and as contro- 
versial as Franklin D. Roosevelt, but in this 
book aimed at young people who do not re- 
member the turbulent days of the thirties and 
the Great Depression, the New Deal, or the 
chaotic days of the early forties and World 
War II, the author does a good job of recreat- 
ing the childhood, school days, and political 
career of the only man elected to the presi- 
dency four times. Interwoven in this biog- 
raphy is a picture of the events of world and 
national importance which occurred during 
the critical years of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion. Also, we get a view of the human side of 
a man who felt strongly the years of crisis in 
which he was elected to lead the United States. 
Because Franklin D. Roosevelt dominated 
the period during which he served as Presi- 
dent, it is particularly interesting to get this 
picture of those years through this story of his 
life. (Junior and senior high.) 


Topay’s ScrENcE and You. By Lynn Poole. 

Whittlesey House. $2.75. 

The Johns Hopkins Science Review is one 
of the most popular television programs and 
one that has definite educational merit. On 
this program Lynn Poole has dramatized new 
scientific discoveries and this book tells the 
fascinating stories behind current research and 
invention. (For junior and senior high.) 


Do Ir Yourse.tF! By Bernice Wells Carlson. 

Abingdon-Cokesbury. $2.00. 

Young people are always looking for new 
tricks and stunts to use at parties at home, or 
at club meetings, campfire gatherings, or other 
programs of entertainment. This book in- 
cludes 69 tricks and-72 stunts which can be 
worked out alone. Also included are a num- 
ber of skits appropriate for club use. (For 
intermediates and up.) 


Tse Cus Scour Mystery. By Dorothy 

Sterling. Doubleday. $2.50. 

Cub Scouts and their friends will find this 
lively account of a Scout project that ended in 
a mystery exciting reading. The story begins 
simply with a visit to a local newspaper as 
part of a “Know Your Neighborhood”’ project 
and leads the members of Den Two to all 
kinds of adventures. (For intermediates.) 
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— Royalty Free Plays Jor Young People — 


Ready Seplember 15th! 


ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS by Marjorie Paradis 


I'welve sparkling new comedies by a well-known author of stories for young people. Crisp dialogue 
and entertaining situations will delight actors and audiences. This book will be a boon to teachers 
and drama directors as good plays for all-girl casts are always in demand 


Junior High and High School 210 pages; $2.50 


Ready October 1st! 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


A new collection of holiday plays by these talented authors. Contains new plays for all the “special 
days” including such occasions as Election Day, Book Week, etc. Tradition and fun are combined in 
these plays to offer wholesome entertainment for modern teen-agers 


Junior High and High School 442 pages; $3.50 


teady Oclober 15th! 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Aileen Fisher 


A treasury of classroom and assembly material plays, poems, skits, group readings and recitations 
The variety and scope of this collection make it easy to arrange balanced and effective holiday programs, 
Flexible casts and simple staging 


Primary and Intermediate $94 pages; $3.50 


Published April, 1952 Published January, 1952 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERS ft LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS 1 

by Helen Louise Miller edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 

T'wenty-one comedies for celebrating holidays and lifty entertaining plays for primary grades cover 
special occasions; modern settings, true-to-life ing a wide variety of subjects holidays; general 
teen-age characters. Entertainment is the prime plays on such subjects as health, courtesy, safety 
objective of these plays, but each brings out the ek legends, fables, fantasies, and fairy tales 
ideals and traditions of the holiday 11 dramatizes Easy to produce, with simple settings 


Junior High and High School 355 pages; $3.50 Primary 338 pages; $2.75 


Previously published and still in demand 





PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS RADIO PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE ft * 
by Graham DuBois by Walter Hackett 
Junior High and High School Junior High and High School 

371 pages; $3.50 277 pages; $2.75 
MODERN COMEDIES for YOUNG PLA YERS?t CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE * 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen by Samuel S. Richmond 
Junior High and High School Junior High and High School 

373 pages; $3.50 342 pages; $3.50 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORS ft ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS f * 
edited by A. S. Burack by Helen Louise Miller 
Primary through Junior High Junior High and High School 

264 pages; $2.75 432 pages; $3.50 
100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN ¢ * SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYS t * 
edited by A. S. Burack by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Primary and Intermediate Intermediate and Junior High 
886 pages; $4.75 397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
+ Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC... Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 














